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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Sketches of Persia, from the Journals ofa Tra- 
veller in the East. ©2 vols. post 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1827. J. Murray. 
To our shame be it spoken, we have permitted 
this publication, one of the pleasantest which 
has issued from the press during the past sea- 
son, to lie. unreviewed upon our table for se- 
veral months. At the’ time of its appearance 
‘we.were, indeed, engaged with our singular 
friend the Emperor Baber ; and not wishing to 
‘mix two eastern subjects together, we were in- 
duced to postpone Sir John Malcolm’s charac- 
teristic and very entertaining Sketches: but 
even with this apology we feel as if we had 
been guilty of an editorial neglect in not having 
t the latter soonet before our readers. 
We will now do our best to repair the omis- 


sion. 
Of theauthor, whose intelligence and talents 
have recently been rewarded by an important 
intment in India, we need say nothing. 
Hs abi ities are well known to the public; and 
in the highest sense of the phrase he is a fine 
fellow : brave as a soldier, manly and judicious 
asa di i ising as a traveller, sa- 
_gacious as a ruler, acute as an observer of men 
and manners, eloquent as a speaker, and de- 
; party an associate in private life. Such is 
man to whom we are indebted for these 
two volumes ; thrown together with that happy 
_carelessness which leaves nothing to be desired, 
but yet carries you along with the same spirit 
and effect as if you were listening to a lively 
and interesting conversation. Of the author's 
opportunities for becoming as intimately ac- 
ainted with Persia as any European can be, 
t is only necessary to remark, that he twice 
visited that country in a confidential and ele- 
vated official capacity, and that by his skilful ma- 
nagement he-ingratiated hi into the good 
na of the natives of every rank, from the 
ultan tothe labourer. He spoke the langnage, 
he was: aware of the national prejudices and 
;.and he so conducted himself, that 
did honour to his mission and Sove- 


the 


A Introduction prepares us for the 


company in which we are about to 
pass our hours, : 


m Once upon a time (says Sir John) this 
island of Great Britain had some spots where 
men and women and little children dwelt, or 
were believed to dwell, in iimocence, ignorance, 

wad content.. Travellers seldom visited them ; 
poets saw them in their dreams, and novelists 
told stories of them; but these days are now 
past. Thanks to steam-boats and stage-coaches, 
there is not a spot to which an 5 mango 

can retire, where his eye will not 


or offended by a dark column of | happen 


his ear gratified or grated by the 
of a carriage. It is, perhaps, a 

of this invasion of retirement, that 
from their homes, and that 

the population is on the high. 
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ways, the other half is on the narrow seas. 
This love of travel, however, is in the vast ma- 
jority limited to the neighbouring countries of 
Europe: but the ardour of curiosity, and an 
ambitious desire of escaping from the beaten 
track, has of late years induced not a few scien- 
tific and enterprising travellers to overrun the 
renowned lands of Greece and Egypt, whose 
inhabitants stare with astonishment at men 
flying with impatience from town to town—ex- 
loring ruins ; measuring pyramids; groping 
in dark caverns ; analyzing the various proper- 
ties of earth, air, and water; carrying off mu- 
tilated gods and goddesses ; packing up common 
stones and pebbles, as if they were rubies and 
diamonds ; and even bearing away the carcasses 
of the dead, strangely preferring the withered 
frame of a female mummy, which has been 
mouldering for four thousand years in its se- 
pulchre, to the loveliest specimens of living and 
animated beauty. The uninformed natives of 
these countries, whose condition is much to be 
[a rong are not aware that the great Samuel 
Johnson has said, that ‘ whatever raises. the 
past, the distant, and the future, above the 
present, exalts us in the dignity of human 
beings ;’ which is an unanswerably good reason 
for the preference given to mummies over every 
living object, however fascinating. The rage 
of the present day for mummies and other de- 
lectable relics of antiquity, has deluged Egypt 
with. itinerant men..of science and research, 
who have quite exhausted that land of won- 
ders ; and those who have lately visited it have 
been reduced, from actual want of other ali- 
ment, to the necessity of preying upon their 
predecessors, many of whom have been cruelly 
mangled, and some wholly devoured. These 
wandering tribes of writers, who are, in a cer- 
tain degree, subject to the same motives which 
force the hordes of Tartary to change their 
places of abode, have recently begun to migrate 
into Syria, Asia Minor, and some have actually 
penetrated as far as Persia. This has given 
me no small alarm, for I have long had designs 
upon that country,myself: I had seen some- 
thing of it, end tad indulged a hope that I 
might, at my leisure, gratify the public, by 
allowing them to participate in my stock of in- 
formation; but being of an indolent disposi- 
tion, I deferred the execution of this, my fa- 
vourite plan, until that anticipated period of 
repose, the prospect of which, however distant, 
has always cheered a life of vicissitude and la- 
bour. Nothing that had hitherto appeared re- 
specting Persia at all frightened me. I am no 
historian, therefore I did not tremble at Sir 
John Malcolm’s ponderous quartos; I am no 
tourist, Mr. Morier’s Journeys gave me no un- 
easiness ; the learned Researches of Sir Wil- 
liam Ouseley were enough to terrify an anti- 
quarian, but that was not my trade; and, as I 
to have. clumsy, untaught fingers, and 
little, if any, taste for the picturesque, I viewed, 
without alarm, the ndid volumes .of Sir 
Robert Ker Porter... Far different, however, 
was the case when that rogue Hajji Baba made 





his appearance, J perused him with anxiety, 


PRICE 8d. 


but was consoled by finding that, though he 
approached the very borders of m Seovieumn, he 
had made no serious inroads. I was roused, 
however, into action, and determined instantly 
torummage those trunks into which my sketches 
had been throwzi as they were finished, and 
where many of them had slumbered undisturbed 
for nearly thirty years, I must warn the reader 
that the trunks here spoken of bear no resem- 
blance whatever to those imaginary boxes 
which it has lately been the fashion to discover, 
filled with MSS., unaccountably deposited. in 
them by some strange and mysterious wight ; 
mine are all real, well-made, strong, iron- 
clamped boxes, which, I had, prepared with 
great care, in order that they might preserve 
the papers I from time to time intrusted to 
them.. I am well aware that this plain and 
true statement of the fact will, with many, di- 
minish the interest of these pages; but with 
others it will inerease it; for they will be gra- 
tified to find in them ‘sketches taken’ on the 
spot, while the facts and the feelings to which 
they relate were fresh and warm me; 
and I can truly affirm, that the sense, the non- 
sense, the anecdotes, the fables, and the tales— 
all, in short, which these volumes contain, with 
the exception of a few sage reflections of my 
own, do actually belong to the good people 
amongst whom they profess to have, been .co]- 
lected. Yet, pecal as I was to. my. secret 
hoard, it- was long before I could make up my 
mind to publish. _WhileI was one day musing 
upon the subject, my attention was accidentally 
drawn to a volume of Persian poetry that was 
lying on the table, A fal or lot, I exclaimed, 
shall put an end to my indecision! . Saying 
which, according to the usage of my Persian 
friends in like cases, I shyt my eyes, opened 
the book, and counting seven pages back, read 
the first four li as follows: 
tn cece mal a eet 

Pakeezeter ez 4b nebished 

Her jah kih kooned sheved.’ 
* Whoever has travelled shall be 

His — shall be 

But wherever It stageatey It offensive 

‘¢ My delight was excessive, and I ed 
my manuscripts forthwith to the | er, 
we has been desired to keep me minutely in- 
formed of the success of these volumes; and a 
hint has been given him, that if they meet with 
encouragement, the contents of the boxes be- 
fore mentioned are far from being exhausted.” 

We rej that they are not; and now 
hasten to their earliest offering. 

The usual voyage from Bombay to the Rus- 
sian Gulf is-performed; Muscat is seen; and 
the Elchee, or ambassador, proceeds on. his 
journey to Shiraz and Isfahan. At almost 
every page we find something to entertain us : 
an odd character, on board the frigate which 
carried the mission from Bombay, is thus 
drawn. 


ved ; 
as from a mirror of 





“ This man, whose name was Peterson, was 
what he appeared ta be, a blunt sailor; his ex- 
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perience in the Indian seas recommended him 
to the situation he now occupied, as acting 
master of a frigate: he was a figure to play 
F being very stout, and nearly six feet 
high. is clothes loose, and, when he 
came on board, a sailor, struck with his appear. 
ance, sursiog bls uid as he eyed him, ex- 
claimed, ‘ We never be in distress for 
canvass; our new master wears a spare set of 
sails,’ I shall give Peterson’s history in his 
own words, as related after dinner the day he 
coaké on bcuaky- *Batabesin! id hn, “BE m 
two years at sea, and have seen both calms and 
storms. When a young man, I was stuck full 
of arrows by some savage Americans; and but 
for a tobaceo-box, w stopped one that hit 
upon a vital part, I should have gone to Davy’s 
locker at saan Since —_— ao are 
» twen’ t years ago, I have man 
beter p= ba. but weathered them all pretty 
tolerably, till three years since, when coming to 
Bombay in a os sloop, I \~ wi ot Seed 
by some pirates longing to te. We fought 
pcfee 5 eould, but the rascals were too 
many for us, alad while we were defending one 
part of the vessel they sprung on board at an- 
other, giving a fire at the same time, which 
killed my owner close beside me. A passenger 
then jumped overboard, for which, thought I, 
* you are a fool ;’ for let the worst come to the 
worst, 8 man may do that at any time. One 
of these fellows looking at me, cried ‘ Mar hara- 
mee,’ which means, ‘kill the rascal.’ * Mut 
mar,” ‘don’t kill him,’ said a soft-hearted look- 
ing fellow, and defended me from the blow ;' so 
they did not kill me, but stripped and bound 
me to the capstan, and away they took us to 
Bate. When we came there, the chief or head 
fellow came on board, and —— we 
should be sent ashore and New en this 
chap sent for me, I was a pretty figure; I had 
not been” shaved for three weeks, and I-was 
wrapped round with a top-gallant studding sail. 
< What are you said the fellow. ‘ An Eng. 

lishman,” said I. * Ay TI wont 
you.” * Faith,’ thinks I, ‘ I’m very glad of 
that.’ * My people,’ says he, ‘are all big 
thieves.” ‘* Egad,’ thinks F, ‘ you are the big. 
gest of the gang.’ He then asked me what 
on pease F inde and I thought at 
one time he looked‘as if he would have given it 
back ; so F tells him all, even to my gold watch, 
The whole was about five id rupees, 
* Well, well," anys he, ‘it be taken care 
of ;? and I for I never saw a 
the villain gave 
called it, to bear my 
me end my crew to 
Bate, notwi my 
as happy a& could be, to get out of their 
capesbes Sane and after some days we reached 
Bombay @ pretty pickle; my feet were 
swelled, I had not shaved since Tey capture, 
and T had only a few clothes on. Two 
rupees were left out of the five, and with them 
T went to a tavern and ordered breekfast ; 
when it was ever F told one of the servants to 
call his master. In came an ‘waiter, 
with his head all powdered, sh and min- 
i , a8 he entered the room, ‘ Do you 
ta Mate nS * ¥ want you: 
been plundered, have got no cash, 

and will thank you to lend me twenty or 
— * What are you—a,; common sailor ?” 
6 quite,” says I; ‘but I want the money 
to get a few es, and then I can go to my 
friends.’. ‘I am not master of this house, 
said this gentleman, and out he skips. I saw 
no more of him or his twenty rupees; and 
when I told a servant to get me a tiffin, he 


said I had not paid for, my breakfast. As I 
was jawing with this fellow, a Parsee came in, 
and asked me if I had not better go to the 
bazar, and borrow some clothes, and then go to 
my friends. Well, God knows, I had not much 
heart to do any thing; for the unkindness of 
my countryman, after all I had suffered, cut 
me just as if I had been cut with a knife; but 
I thought I might as well follow the Parsee, 
whe was one of those fellows that go about 
Bombay trying what they can make of every 
body they meet, I goes to one shop, and 
tries things on; and when they fit, I says, ‘ I 
will pay you to-morrow :’ but the fellow says, 
‘No; ready money.’ Well, I was obliged to 
strip : this happened at four shops, and I 
was quite tired, when a good fellow, who 
No. 18, of the Great Bazar, said I might fit 
myself, and pay when I could. I then got 
rigged, and stood away for Mr. Adamson, 
whom I had before known. I met him at the 
door of his house, and he did not know me; 
but when I told him my story—‘ Oh !’ says he, 
quite pitiful, ‘ are you the poor fellow who has 
suffered so much ? I will get you a birth in an- 
other ship—and take this.’ So saying, he gives 
me one hundred rupees. Well, I thanked him; 
and next goes to Captain Phillips, and got from 
him a present of two gold mohurs, and six 
suits of good clothes, from top to toe. He made 
me report and write three or four sheets about 
Bate, and how I had been used ; and then sent 
me to the governor, Mr. Duncan, who gets all 
the long story from me n, and then gave 
me pay Soar’ & rupees. I had now two hun- 
dred and thirty rupees and clean rigging. I 
goes again to the tavern, and sings out lustily 
for tiffin. Well, they look and sees I am quite 
a different thing from before, and so become 
mighty civil and attentive. The waiter begs 
my pardon—says he was mistaken—and that 
he had twenty rupees ready, and would give 
me any aid I liked. * D—n your aid!’ says I; 
if oy are very ready to give it to any person 
o does not want it.’ It was a great treat to 
me to serve him as I did: I ate my tiffin, paid 
for it on the table, and left the house. — Well, 
said Peterson, ‘ to make a long story short, I 
went in a China ship, and, last year, got the 
command of a vessel belonging to a Persian 
merchant, who trades to the Gulf. He was a 
bad owner, had no credit, and, what with that 
and the fear of the Arabs, I had a troublesome 
time of it. We parted; and he has got an- 
other captain, rather black to be sure, but he 
likes him all the better, I suppose, from being 
nearer his own vile colour than I was; and I, 
by this means, being along shore, having n 
money or credit, am glad to come as acting, 
master of this here ship, I thank God I hav, 
good health, and don’t complain; many are 
worse off than I am.’—Such was our master’ 
history. In a conversation I had with him, as 
we were walking the deck, the day we arrived 
at Muscat, I asked him if he a wife? 
* No,’ said he. * You never married, 
then ?* ‘I didn’t say go,” he replied. ‘I beg 
are on,’ said J. ‘Oh! no harm, no 
! the — truth _ need be hid: I 
was married ; but taking a voyage, being 
away seven years, herr ya letters (of which, by 
the by, I wrote but few) miscarrying, what 
does my wife do, but marries again. This I 
heard when io home to England.’ ‘ And 
lo ?* said I; ‘did you inquire 
with great indifference ; ‘ I didn’t think her 
worth so much trouble; she was glad, I sup. 
pose, to get rid of me, and, God knows, I was 





not sorry to be shot of her.*” 


what Pg 
after her?” ‘ Indeed I did not,’ said Peterson | ly 


The Master’s journal at Muscat is another 
curious bit—it is brief and pithy :— 

. ** Inhabitants of Muscat, . 
* As to manners, they have none; and 
their customs are very beastly.” 

Of the inhabitants on the barren coast of 
Arabia, in the Faves Gulf, 
servant gave a singular account :— 

. The aie (he said) of the sect of Wa. 
h&bees, and are called Jouassimee; but God 
peourve us from them, for they are monsters. 

eir occupation is piracy, and their delight 
murder; and to make it worse, Saar 
the most pious reasons for every villany 
commit. They abide by the letter of the 
sacred volume, rejecting all commentaries and 
traditions. If you are their captive, and offer 
all you to saye your life, they say, ‘ No! 
it whe say ehe a Koran that it is unlawful 
to plunder the living, but we are not bited 
in that sacred work from stripping Loa dead ;’ 
so saying, they knock you on the head. But 
then,’ continued the Arab, ‘ that is not so 
much their fault, for they are descended from 
a Houl, or monster, and they act according to 
their nature,’ I begged he would inform me 
about their descent. He seemed surprised at 
my ignorance, and said it was a story that he 
thought was known to every one in the world, 
but proceeded to comply with my request. 
‘An Arab fisherman,’ said he, ‘ who lived in a 
village on the Persian Gulf, not far from Gom-. 
broon, being one day busy at his usual occupg- 
—_ found his net so hea er [Foon 

ardly drag it on shore. i good 
fortune, he exerted all his steagth : but judge 
of his astonishment, when, instead of a shoal 
of fish, he saw in his net an animal of the shape 
of a man, but covered with hair. a 
it with caution ; but finding it ess, care 
ried it to his house, where it soon became a 
favourite: for though it could no lan- 
age, and utter no sound except houl, houl,’ 
{rom whence it took its mame,) it was ex- 
tremely docile and intelligent; and the fisher. 
man, who some pi , empl 
it to guard his flocks. It happened one day, 
ahundred Persian horsemen, clothed in complete 
armour, came from the interior, and began to 
drive away the sheep. The Houl, who was 
alone, and had no arms but a club, made signs 
for them to desist ; hut they only at 
unnatural appearance, tillheslew one or two who 


surpassed b 

fell who came wi' his reach, 
blow of his enemies ; and they fied, after losing 
half their numbers. The fisherman and his 
neighbours, when poy Byes of the battle, 
hastened to the aid of 
they found in on of the horses, elothes, 
and arms of the vanquished Persians. 
Arab of the village, struck with his valour, 
and casting an eye of cupidity at the weslth 
had acquired, offered the hand of 

ter, who was very beautiful ; and she, 
erring good qualities to outward 
ance, shewed no reluctance to 
bride of this kind and gallant monster. 
marriage was celebrated with more pomp than 
was ever before known in the ; and the 
Houl, who was dressed in one of the richest 
suits of the Persians he had slain, and mounted 
on one of their finest horses, looked su ing- 
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could have foreseen | 


destined. She had 


‘descended the four 
Ben 
this 
Houl. 
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rising on the Persian shores of 
ighted at this second Sg we 
his knowledge, he replied, ‘ They 
are robbers, but they are not so bad as the 
lousssimee. They refer their first settlement 
in these mountains to the devil; but then th 
are the children of men, and their nature is 
diabolical, though their deeds are some- 
like it.’ On questioning Khudadad 
further, I found he had the wore story taken 
from Firdousee, and that he kept pretty near 
to his text; but I shall give it in his own 
:—‘ You have heard of Zohdk, prince of 
Arabia? Isaid Thad. ‘* Well then,’ he con- 
tin : know, he was a wicked 
= ina’ exsquared Jemsheed, king of Per- 
who was in those days deemed the most 
ms monarch on earth. After this great 
success Zohak was tempted by the devil, who 
him, under the shape of a venerable 
ald man, to kill his father, that he might be- 
come king of Arabia as well as Persia. In 
those days men lived on vegetable diet ; but 
the ford, sxxions to destroy as many of the 
human race as he could, tempted Zohak with 
some new roasted , and iving him to 
relish his food, p to cook him a dish of 
Lae 04 and quails, with the ‘flavour of 
which the prince was so delighted, that he bade 
his friend ask any favour he liked. The wily 
old man said, he wished ‘was to kiss the 
shoulders of his beloved monarch. They were 
for that purpose ; but no‘sooner had the 
lips touched them, than out sprang 
a hissing ravenous serpent, and at 
ie wae the venerable old poate 
shape, and disa in a 
junder-storm, pace 2 Peo that oe brains 
would satisfy the monsters he had 
, and that their death would be followed 
Zohah. It fell out as the devil fore- 
ts —* we daily al and, 
vi were 
charged p 
repast, seeing the devil’s 
determined on frustrating it and 
paraded ‘before Zoh&k and his ser- 
8 who were doomed to death, 
the brains of sheep, and sent 
suppoed haman victims to the mountains 
Kerman and Leuristan, ied Rare 
creased, became a t le, an ir 
descendants still inhabit these hills. There 
be no doubt," said Khudadad, gravely, ‘ of 
trnth of what I have told’ you ; for it is all 
in a book, and a fine made upon 
is called the Shah- , or Book of 
red this correct informa- 
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We were met on the beach by the 


population of the town. What appeared | do: 


to excite most admiration was the light com- 


y | who had been 


the same father and mother!* ‘ That can- 
not be,’ said another, * for must all have 
.” © They are proper 
devils, I°ll warrant them,’ said an old woman, 


They had jonmemre Hs the order to march, and 
the regularity with which their feet moved was 
& new subject of surprise. An old merchant, 
called Hajee Ismael, whose life had been spent 
amongst his accounts, and who delighted in 
every thing that was regular, stood at a corner 
as they passed in files, and kept saying, as he 
noted them with his fingers, ‘ Correct, correet, 
correct.” Take it all in all, our landing seemed 
to give great pleasure to the men, women, and 
dren of the port of Abusheher.” 

“ The English factory, which had long been 
at Gombroon, had been removed some 
before to Abusheher. All the old servants had 
accompanied it ; and one, of the name of Suffer, 
had recently died, of whom I was delighted to 
hear, from the best authority, an anecdote, 
which did credit to the kindness of our coun- 
trymen, while it shewed that even in this soil 
good usage will generate strong and lasting 
attachment. When poor Suffer, who had been 
fifty years a servant in the factory, was on 
his death-bed, the English doctor ordered him 
a glass of wine. Heat first refused it, saying, 
* I cannot take it ; it is forbidden in the Koran.’ 
But after a few moments he the doctor 
to give it him, saying, as he raised himself in 
his bed, ‘ Give me the wine ; for it is written 
in the same volume, that all you unbelievers 
will be excluded from paradise; and the expe- 
rience of fifty years teaches me to prefer your 
society in the other world, to any place unto 
which I can be advanced with my own coun- 
srymen.’ He died a few hours after this sally.” 
(To be continued.) 








Chronicles of London Bridge. By an Anti- 
quary. Post 8vo. pp. 687.. London, 1827. 
Smith, Elder, and Co, 

Burns wrote a delightful poem, contrasting 

ancient and modern manners, in a dialogue 

between the Auld and New Brigs of Ayr; and 
our author, though not altogether so poetical, 
has likewise chosén to illustrate the customs of 
some eight centuries, by adopting for his frame- 
work a of the transactions with which 
the famous Bridge of London has in someway 
or other been connected. be — __ 
fought u it, the pageants that have pass 
over it, the casualties which have happened on 
and under it, the severe frosts and more 
severe thaws, the buildings, the fires, the 
repairs, the churches, the governance, the law- 
suits, the exhibitions of traitors’ heads, the 
waterworks, and a multitude of other matters, 
are rescued from ponderous tomes, worm-eaten 
records, and dust-covered manuscripts ; and all 
set in a certain form, like the many-coloured 
stones in an eastern gi The fashion 
adopted is not the very best, though from the 
vast variety and incongruous shapes of the ma- 
terials, it was indeed no easy task to dispose of 
them in lucid order ; but, in our opinion, the 
t might have been somewhat more 
clear and satisfactory than it is. This will 

a from the subjoined account of it. 
Mr. Geoffrey Bas ican, like Crockery in the 

farce, tterly the epacovemenss in Lon- 
mn, are ly icating all his be- 

loved antiquities; and, comfort himself, 
goes to Wine (as the University lads express it) 
at the Shades, a curious tavern near the city 
end of the the exhi be- 





where the exhilarating 
verage is served in full measure from the cask, 


instead of painfully screwed by the quart 
into q which hold little more than 
pints,—a cruel operation, peculiarly offensive to 
the feelings of gentlemen of tive nerves. 


.| Here the foresaid Mr. Barbican enters into a 


colloquy with a strange personage yclept Bar- 
naby Postern, and their conversation develops 
the annals of the Bridge frons its foundation to 
the present date, Mr. Postern acting the part 
of , with frequent interruptions from 
his auditor. This artifice, meant to'relieve the 
dryness of the details, has however the ill 
quality of also disturbing their connexion, and 
perplexing their continuity. The immense’ 
mass of information so industriously collected, 
instead of going on in an unbroken chronologi- 
cal stream, is broken by episodes ; and the mind 
of the reader is confuséd by having, ever and 
anon, to return from a d ion over many 
years to the original of the story. The 
author, in fact, seems to be perfectly aware ‘of 
this defect, which he is always endeavouring to 
excuse: we, therefore, presume that hé found 
it unavoidable. For instance, having gone far 
into parish matters and a Patent Roll, he is 
besought to revert to the Bridge, and we read : 
“ ¢ Thave truly,” said he, in a short dry voice, 
‘seldom met with a companion like you: but 
I am sure you will not think these extracts 
wearisome, when you remember that so little 
is known about the possessions of London 
Bridge; and that the fragments which I have 
repeated to you are all of the most undoubted 
authority, as yet unprinted, and almost locked 
up in a barbarous mixture of abbreviated and 
corrupt French, Saxon, and Latin. To re- 
turn then to the Survey,—which, I assure you, 
I have very nearly concluded,—it next records 
the Bridge property at ‘ Les Stocks,” somewhat 
of which, you may remember, I have already 
spoken: and contains one of the most curious 
and ancient deseriptions of that once famons 
market now extant:—thus commences the 
entry.” ‘ Near the church of the Blessed Mary 
of Wolcherchehawe, is a certaine cattle-fold 
called les Stocks, ordained for butchers and 
fishmongers, where the same may sell flesh and 
fish ; the rent of which is uncertain, becanse 
any greater or smaller value arises from the 
way in which places in it may be occupied by 
the butchers upon flesh-days, and by the fish. 
mongers on the fish-days. Upon this cattle. 
stall are three mansions, and one slaughter. 
honse, built above it, the cipal ‘of which 
mansions is being now held 
by William Vale, and it yields to 
London Bridge, yearly, 30s. Also, on the 
west side, towards the Conduit, is another 
mansion, held by John Louw fishmonger, 
which pays yearly 20s. Also there is another 
little mansion in the middle of the house upon 
the Stocks on the north side, paying 10s. _ Also 
on the south part of the Stocks is a slaughter, 
house, for which rent is not paid. Total 60s, 
And in the stalls aforesaid, called the Stecks, 
are places measured for the fishmongers’ 
namely, four feet and a half and two thumbs 
breadth in length, and galled poulisset, haying 
legs, the which places are occupied by the 
butchers on flesh-days, at. the price of dy. 
week. And the same places are occupied b 
the fishmongers on fish-days, at the, price 
3d. by the week. Of these places there 
nineteen on the south part next the 
eighteen on the north; fifteen, in one 
the middle of the house on the south 
od fi Pricndine: Key' hich 
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occupied as well by-butchers as-by fishmongers ; 
rege wg arn of these | 
eannot be ascertained, because any of the afore- 
said, places may be, occupied or not, and thus 
a.larger or a smaller sum may appear upon.the 
apeount-rolls of the gate-keepers of the place 
aforesaid, in different weeks and. years. With- 
out ,the- Stocks, at the west front, are five 
places. for fishmongers, where, on fish-days, 
by Sg their fish; and, on flesh-days, three 
of are occupied by the butchers. There 
are also twenty-two places and a half under the 
walls of the house, appointed for butchers to 
sell flesh on flesh-days ; whereof eighteen places 
are under the north wall, and four places and 
a half are under the wall of the eastern front, 
of which places the value, when they are occu- 
pied,. is 4d. per week: but now they are not 
fully engaged, and therefore no certain sum 
can be stated.’ ‘ Also, it-is to be known, that 
the gifts, legacies, and oblations of the Corbell 
, standing on the Bridge, with’ —the 
pontage from— ‘the carts carrying bread for 
sale crossing over it, and the passage of vessels 
under it, are uncertain in amount, because 
they may be greater or less in value, as they 
appear in the account-rolls of the keepers. of 
the said Bridge for different years.’. The Sur- 
vey concludes with an abstracted list of rents 
id by London Bridge for lands and tene- 
ments held in various places, both in and out 
of the city.” ; 
This is a fair example of the curious and 
valuable intelligence which is. woven into the 
i ions to which we have alluded; but 
then, we have to revert nearly a century from 
this ramble to the time of Henry VI. and the 
principal subject —the Bridge. Another in- 
stance of. the same. sort of interlude is thus 


noticed :— 
“ ¢ My worthy Mr. Postern!’ exclaimed I, 
for I now began to Rrow excowsingly impatient, 
sn 


* L really can bear 0 longer ;_you promise 
to give me a descriptive history of London 
Bri and here you..tell me of nothing but a 
riot which took place in the street.near to it, 
and of a troop off knaves which probably walked 
over it. Positively, my good sir, it’s too bad ; 
and unless your story mend, why ae 
shall be mended, ‘Mr. Barbican,’ answered the 
imperturbable antiquary, in much the same 
tone of voice as that with which Lope Tocho 


calmed the comagee Muleteer, in the same: 


words :—‘ It shall be mended,’ and our Chro- 
nicles too, Mr. rey ; but sweeten your dis- 
position, my friend, I pray you. Re- 
member, that an antiquary may rufjie his shirt, 
but never his temper; for though I confess to 
you that the collateral events which I am 

obliged to introduce are somewhat like 

* Rich windows that exclude the light, 

And passages which lead to nothing,” 


yet, when we consider how little the tooth of. 


time hath left to us of continuous history, we 
should labour to supply that defect by joining 
all the fragments with which we meet, where- 
ever they may be united to the principal, but 
still imperfect, chain.” 

It is not easy to knit up the ravelled sleeve 


of so involved by these aberrations ; 
but we aka as concisely and as regularly as & 


‘we can, run along the line of events. 

“We will but just touch upon the Saxon 
Ferry and Wooden Bridge, and then come at 
once to the first stone one, founded by the. ex- 
cellent Peter of Colechurch, in the year 1176. 

¢ have seen the curious 
Audery the, 
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very much ‘like ‘a-orescent laid upon its back, 
only the sharp. horns turned over: into-a kind of 
scroll; and: when it’ was launched, if the pas- 
sengers did not ‘trim the: bark truly, there 
was some little danger of its tilting over, for it 
was only the very centre of the keel that 
touched the water. But our shipman had also 
another wherry, for extra passengers, and that 
had the appearance of a blanket gathered up at 
each end, whilst those within looked as if they 
were about: to be tossed, in it. His oars were 
in the shape. of shovels, or an ace of spades 
stuck on the end of a yard measure; though 
‘one of them rather seemed as if he were rowing 
with an arrow, having the, barb broken off, and 
the flight held downwards. It is nearly cer- 
tain, that/ at this period there was no barrier 
across the Thames, for you may remember how 
the ‘ Saxon Chronicle,’ sub anno 993, tells you 
that the Dane Olaf, Anlaf, or. Unlaf, ‘ mid 
thyrm hundnigentigon scipum to Stane,’—which 
is to say, that.‘ he sailed with three hundred 
and ninety ships to Staines, which he plun- 
dered without, and thence went to Sandwich.’”’ 

It is generally agreed, that there was a 
wooden bridge* over the Thames at London 
at least as early as the year 1052, erected pro- 
bably soon after this Danish expedition in 993 ; 
but before coming to its successor of stone, built 
by Peter of .Colechurch, in. 1176, we must 
‘lighten our antiquarian lead. with the legend of 
John Overs, the famous ferryman. 

‘+ Before there was any bridge at all built 
over the Thames, there was only a ferry, to 
which divers boats belonged, to transport all 
passengers betwixt Southwark and Churchyard 
Alley, that being the high-road ways betwixt 
Middlesex, and Sussex,and.London. This ferry 
was rented of the city, by one John Overs, 
which he enjoyed for many years together, to 
his great profit; for it is to be imagined, that 
no small benefit could.arise from the ferrying 
over footmen, horsemen, ‘all manner of cattle, 
all market folks that came with provisions to 
the city, strangers, and others. Overs, how- 
ever, though he kept ‘several servants and ap- 
prentices, was of so covetous a soul, that not- 
withstanding he possessed an estate equal to 
that of the best Alderman in London, acquired 
by unceasing labour, f: ity, and usury, yet 
his habit and dw were both strongly ex- 
pressive of the most miserable poverty. He had 
an only daughter, ‘ of a beautiful aspect, and a 
pious disposition; whom he had care to see well 
and liberally educated, though at the cheapest 
rate; and yet so, that when she grew ripe and 
mature for marriage, he would suffer no man, 
of what condition or quality soever, by his good 
will, to have any sight of her, much less access 
unto her.’ A young gallant, however, who 
seems to have thought more of being the water- 





This first wooden bridge, however, was not fated 
to stand + for, on the 16th of November, the feast of 
St. Edmund, the Arch , in the year 1091, ‘ at the 
hour of six, a dreadful whirlwind from the south-east, 
coming from Africa, blew upon the city, and overthrew 
up of six hundred houses, several churches, greatly 

the tower, and tore away the roof and part of 

of the church of St. Mary-le-Bow, in Cheapside. 
toof was carried to a considerable distance, and fell 
rafters, about 
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man’s heir than his » took the oppor. 
tunity, whilst he was engaged at-the ferry, to 
be admitted into her-company. ‘ The fir’in. 
terview,’ says the story, ‘ pleased. well ; the 
second better; but the third concluded. the 
mph vases - In all this interim, the 
poor. silly ri erryman, not , 
any such passages, but. thinki ae < 
be as secure by land as he knew they were by 
water,’ continued his former wretched and pe- 
nurious course of life. From the di ing 
instances which are given of this caitiffs ave 
rice, he would seem to have been the very pro. 
totype and model of Elwes and Dancer ; and, 
as the title-page of the book sets forth, even hig 
death was the effect of his covetousness. To 
save the expense of one day’s food in his family, 
he formed a scheme to feign himself dead: for 
twenty-four hours, in the vain expectation that 
his servants would, out of propriety, fast until 
after his funeral. Having procured his daughter 
to consent to this plan, even against her better 
nature, he was put into a sheet, and stretched 
out in his chamber, having one taper burning 
at his head, and another at his feet, i 
to the custom of the time. _ When, however, 
his servants were informed of his decease, in. 
stead of lamenting, they were overjoyed ; and, 
having danced round the body, they brake open 
his larder, and fell to banqueting. The ferry. 
man bore all this as long, and as much likes 
dead man, as he was able; ‘ but, when he could 
endure it no longer,’ says the tract, ‘ stirring 
and struggling in his sheet, like a ghost, with 
a candle in each hand, he purposed to rise up, 
and rate ’em for their sauciness and boldness; 
when one of them, thinking that the devil was 
about to rise in his likeness, being in a great 
amaze, catched hold of the but-end ofa broken 
oar, which was in the chamber, and, being a 
sturdy knave, thinking to kill the devil at the 
first blow, actually struck out his brains.’ It 
is stated, that.the. servant was agguitted, and 
the ferryman made and cause of his 
own death. The .estate of Overs then fell to 
his daughter, and her lover hearing of it, hast- 
ened up from the country ;_ but, in ridi t, 
his horse stumbled, and he brake his 7 ys on 
the highway. The young heiress was almost 
distracted at these events, and was recalled to 
her faculties only by having to provide for her 
father’s interment, for he was not permitted to 
have Christian burial, being considered as an 
excommunicated man, on account of his extor- 
tions, usury, and truly miserable life.’ ‘The 
friars of Bermondsey Abbey were, however, 
prevailed upon, by money, their abbot being 
then away, to give a little earth to the remains 
of the wretched ferryman. But upon the ab 
bot’s return, observing a grave which 
rw: mig ome covered in, and gecinig who lay 
there, he was not only angry wi 
for having done such oo injury to the chureh, 
for the sake of gain, but he also had the body 
taken up again, laid on the back of his own. ass, 
and, turning the animal out at the abbey gates, 
desired of God that he might carry him to some 
lace where he best deserved to be buried. 
@ a88 proceeded with a gentle and solemn 
through Kent Street, and along the high- 
aterings, then the common place of execu- 
off the f %s body directly 
bbet, where it was put into the 
kind of ceremony. Mary 
Overs, extremely distressed by such a succes- 
sion a sorrows, and desirous to ee 
the importunity of the numerous suitors % 
hand and patel resolved to retire into a 


under the 





cloister, which she shortly afterwards did, bays 
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‘ provided the foundation of that|—‘ He lived not for himself, but for the pub-| founded, or. to verify by actual examinati 


still commemorates her name. 
‘A remarkable effigy found in this fane has 
been to represent the old waterman ; 


but i vr probably (from the style), several cen- 


later. 

The stone Bridge begun by Peter, the chap- 
lain of Colechurch,* in 1176,+ was soon such 
an ornament as the Thames had never before 
witnessed, and in thirty-three years was com- 
pleted, by which period ‘the charitable priest 
who designed it, the learned architect and wise 
builder who watched its progress, went the 
way of all flesh ; and in the year 1209 it was 
finished, by the worthy merchants of London, 
Serle Mercer, William Almaine, and Benedict 
Botewrite, principal masters of that work. 
‘This new bridge consisted, then, of a stone 
erected somewhat westward of the 
, 926 feet long, and 40 in width, standing 
about 60 feet above the level of the water ; and 
containing a drawbridge, and 19 broad pointed 
arches, with massive piers, varying from 25 to 
34 feet in solidity, raised upon strong elm piles, 
covered by thick planks, bolted together. Such 
was the first stone London Bridge, commenced 

by Peter of Colechurch, A.D. 1176.” 
In three hundred years very important 
anges had taken place; for'we observe by a 
picture of the Bridge at that period, that it had 
assumed an entirely different on. with circular 
arches, and being nearly covered -with houses. 
Among the most celebrated buildings which 
stood on the original stone Bridge was a famous 
chapel, ‘‘ dedicated to St. Thomas 4 Becket, 
the martyr of Canterbury, whence it was fa- 
miliarly called St. Thomas of the Bridge. 
This was erected upon the tenth, or great pier, 
which measured 35 feet in breadth, and 115 
from point to point ; whilst the edifice itself 
was 60 feet in length, by 20 feet broad, and 
stood over she parapét on theleaStern side of 
the bridge, leaving a pathway on the west, 
about a quarter of the breadth of the pier, in 
front of the chapel. The face of the building 
itself was forty feet in height, having a plain 
gable, surmounted by a cross of about six feet 
more; whilst four. buttresses, crowned by 
crocketted spires, divided the western end into 
three parts.” It was a richly ornamented and 
splendid chapel .of two stories in height ; and 
it is. believed that Peter of Colechurch was 
buried in. it;—the author adds, whimsically 
‘* ‘We .are assured that he lay there ; 
and as for.an epitaph, was not the whole edi- 
fice an everlasting catafalco to his memory, 
which should speak for alltimes? How finely, 





' hurch was an edifice which, until 
, stood on the north side of the 
eee + —~ oo of 
a 's v: e o 
over it. This tape of which the 
dedicated to the Blessed 


lic! Reader, if you.seek his monument, look 
around you!’ We should look around in 
vain at London Bridge for any such proof of 
monumental fame ; and a moral the very op- 
posite is to be drawn from the non-existence of 
a single memorial to speak to posterity of Peter 
of Colechurch. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 








The Celtic Druids. By Godfrey Higgins, Esq. 
F.S.A., of Skellow¢Grange, near Doncaster, 
Yorkshire. 4to. pp. xevi. and 316. London, 
1827. R. Hunter. 

Tuat Mr. Higgins is an original, may be 

readily inferred from almost every page of his 

book ; but almost every page shews him also 
to be a copyist. It is a singular production, 
by a man Of singular notions, habits, and sen- 
timents. This is shewn in numerous passages, 
wherein he draws his own portrait at full 
length. The title itself describes more of the 
author than of the subject, and the volume 
exemplifies the title. ' We seek in vain to 
know what is meant ** the Celtic Druids ;” 
but we have not to far to be informed who 
and what Mr. Higgins is. He is indeed very 
excursive and very eccentric; and we cannot 
treat even so recondite a subject as Celtic 
Druidism, when brought before us in his man- 
ner, seriously. However desirous we may be 
to ascertain its principles, its rites, its influ. 
ence, its temples, &c.—we cannot read two 
pages of the volume before us but we are 
diverted from our studious course, and also 
diverted by the learned absurdities of the 
author. ‘It is not probable,” says he in his 
preface, ‘* that such a work as this will pass 
without censure. Perhaps some. person may 
be found to fancy he shall get preferment by 
misrepresenting my wards, or by exposing my 
errors, for errors must unquestionably exist in 
such a multifarious performance.” But why 
make it so multifarious ?—why admit “ un- 
questionable errors ?’? Because, says the author, 
in another part of the preface, ‘* the critical 
eye will discover marks of haste in this work ;” 
—*‘ not ten pages of it. were written on the first 
of October’’ 1826; and the volume was on our 
table in May 1827: this certainly looks like 
haste. But Mr. H. was not compelled to keep 
time, like a mail coach ; nor was he under pe- 
riodical restrictions, like ourselves ;—he was 
living, we presume, at his own mansion of 
Skellow-Grange, 
ein tt t pelled, 

; Po the stars, oe te” 
However, he has written, and even printed, a 

quarto volume, which nobody, perhaps, 
will ever be found to read from beginning to 
end. For those who, like ourselves, may be 
tempted to examine any of its parts with the 
hopes of discovering some new light on the 
mysteries of Druidism—some new information 
respecting the numerous Celtic temples of our 
islands, will be sadly disappointed.. On the 
latter subject, page after-page is occupied with 


ng} extracts from the Ancient Wiltshire of Sir 


Richard Hoare, from Borlase’s, Pownall’s, Val- 


— lancy’s, Pennant’s, Dr. Hibbert’s, and other 


ng! by the proper 

of divers persons, 
as I have proved, 
years.’” 





well-known writings: all. the prints are also 
copied from the same authors. Thus, nearly 
lialf of the book is made up by extracts and 


© | copies from the productions of other antiquaries 


and artists. It is not difficult. to make books 
in this manner; but we cannot comprehend 
the utility of thus multiplying their number. 
The compiler, indeed, thus attempts to justify 
himself,—“ I have not ht it necessary to 
give every authority on which my doctrines are 
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on 
those which I -have given!!” -“*. I¢ will be 
observed, that I have made free use of the text 
of my predecessors.” ‘To certain ns, 
who permit their bi to mislead: their be 
ment, this book will be gall and worm 5 
because I have not thought proper to pander to 
their base passions. I ani afraid that in my 
anxiety to guard against the misconstruction of 
hot-headed ultra-pietists, above alluded to, I 
should sometimes have become tedious.” 

We forbear saying any thing-more on this 
volume, from a dread’ of making our own pages 
also tedious. As literary guardians, we deem 
it right to advise amateur authors,—those high 
aristocratic writers, who mount their own hob- 
bies both on the race-course and in the chase, 
—to print privately, and distribute their works 
gratuitously ; when, according to the old pro- 
verb, the receivers ‘* should ‘not look a gift 
horse in the mouth.” 

“ To the officers of the British Museum,” 
says Mr. Higgins, ‘“‘ I always spoke with polite. 
ness,— not as I would treat a troublesome 
in the streets.” This is certainly snap 
politeness. 

The book is, in fact, a literary curiosity, and 
talks of every thing in a most peculiar manner. 
The origin of lettets—the first divisions of 
time—the first langui in the world—the 
proof that Virgil was a Druid—that great 
knowledge is displayed in the tenth chapter of 
Genesis — that telescopes and gunpowder were 
known to the Druids, and that they adored the 
Cross —that the attempts to convert the Jews 
are attempts to destroy. one of the s' 
arguments in support of Christianity : — 
and a hundred other matters are most strangely 
jumbled together ; with some sixty prints, vig- 
nettes, &c., of cromlehs, coins, towers, monu- 
ments, and ‘ether antiquities; and. the whole 
forms about as odd a volumé as it has ever been 
our lot to store among our rarities. 








TRAVELS IN BRAZIL. 
To the Editor. 
Srrn—The Literary Gazette, as well as the 
other periodicals, having spoken in highly fa. 
vourable terms of the first part of the interest. 
ing Travels of Drs. Spix and Martius in Brazil, 
you may probably, be glad to acquaint your 
readers that the second part, which has been so 
long delayed in consequence .of the premature 
death of Dr. Spix and other causes, is now con- 
siderably advanced, and will probably be. pub- 
lished at the Leipzig Michaelmas fair. .Mean- 
time, you will, I dare say, be pleased to see 
a few extracts, which I am able to. send 
you, my friend Dr. Martius having kindly 
transmitted to me the sheets already printed, 
in order that the English translation may be 
going on, so as to appear as soon as possible 
after the original German, 
H. E. L. 


‘* Ever since our arrival at Tejuco, prepara~ 
tions had been making for pieriotic ‘fetes in 
honour of the coronation of the king, which 
was to be observed atthe same time throughout 
Brazil.. Senhor ‘Da Camara, deeply impressed 
with the importance of an: event: by which 
Brazil was to be, for the’ first ‘time, raised 
to independence, contrived, even here, in the 
interior of the empire, to give interest to these 
festivities, both by magnificence and ingenious 
devices. The féte commenced with a repre- 
sentation in.a theatre hastily erected in’ the 
market-place, to which both the actors afid the 
people repaired in solemn procession. Heralds 
yoarched before them, followed by the band of 
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ceeded by a negro, as master of the household, 
with a drawn sabre; then by the black princes 
and princesses, whose trains were. borne by 

of both sexes: next came the king and 


erent. The curtain represented the geni with silver paper, closed the procession. When 
Brazil trampling on the hydra of discord, and| they reached the church of the black Virgin 
presenting to the people a handful of ears of | Mary, which is appropriated to the race, the 
corn: the painting was by a Brazilian artist. | king of the last year delivered his sceptre and 
The composition was so pleasing, the proportions | crown.to his successor: and the latter, in his 
so correct, and the distribution of the colours so| new dignity, paid a solemn visit, with his 
judicious, that we could not but look at it with | whole court, to the intendant of the Diamond 
pleasure, as affording a promise of the future} district. The intendant, who was already ap- 
of the fine arts in Brazil. prised of this visit, waited for his distinguished 
est in his morning gown and night~cap. 
highly interesting. The knights, habited| His majesty elect, a free negro, and by trade 
in red and blue velvet, richly embroidered with | a shoemaker, was rather abashed on seeing the 
gold, represented engagements between the} intendant; and when the latter invited him to 
Christians and the Moors, and called to mind | sit down on. the sofa, let fall his sceptre: the 
the brilliant and romantic days of chivalry ini | good-natured Da Camara picked it up and gave 
Europe. Before the combats began, the Chris-| it to the king, already weary of the cares of 
tian and the Moorish knights mingled together ; | government, saying, with a smile, 
they then divided into two bodies, and began| jesty has dropped your sceptre.’ 
to attack each other alternately with lances, | saluted the intendant with noisy music; and 
swords, and pistols: ‘This was succeeded by | at length the whole train, having first bent the 
riding at the ring. Setting ery era right knee, according to the usual custom of 
the box of the intendant, they rode gallop | slaves, filed off before the company in the 
to the further end of the course, and with | house, and then through the 
great dexterity carried off the rings suspended | the king and queen retarned to 
there. When the knight was so fortunate as} ‘Onthe following day there was anotherscene. 
to get the ring on the point of his lance, he} The new negro king gave a public audience 
chose a lady among the spectators, to whom he | to a foreign ambassador to the court of Congo 
sent a black page, with a request to be allowed | (the Congada, as it is called); and the royal 
to present his trophy to her: having done this, | family and the court, ri adorned, repaired 
he rode in triumph, the ranks of the} in grand procession to the market-place. The 
king and queen sat down on chairs : on the right 
ty | and left, and on lower stools, sat the ministers 
and chamberlains, the ladies of honour, and 
other distingui In front was 


ir huts. 


“The negroes, too, exerted themselves to} so odd a sight, that we could have fancied we 
celebrate, in their manner, this remarkable pa-| had company of monkeys before us. - His 
triotic festival, for which they had the best} black majesty at first declined the visit of the 
opportunity, in the election of a king of the| stranger, but at length received him, saying, 
negroes, which was to take place just at this|‘ that the port, and the royal heart, were open 

i Our readers must be informed, that it | to him.’ invited the am- 
is a custom of the negroes in Brazil annually i 
to elect a king, with his household officers. 

This king has no political or civil authority 
over the people of his colour, but enjoys a mere 
title, like the king on Twelfth Night in Eu- 
repe, for which reason the Portuguese Brazilian 





in their hands lighted torches, or staves covered | clu 


AND 


curred to various 
er, for the of 
ppened to a le 


such convinei 
reasons to rely upon the shthentcy of to 


narrative, that we can no longer entertain a 
doubt upon the subject. - In justice to him we 
place this acknowledgment in front of dui con. 

ding remarks; and have only to say, 
the eee ey ee 
interest of his eventful story. | 

“ Before I proceed in my narrative, I ean. 
not avoid remarking how lamientable it is, that 
one ep Rs Poa px Aiton India’s 
shore, out feelings outraged, or 
the eye offended, by the savage exhibition of 
her barbarous superstitions and customs. Thus 


looking mou: 

and waiti 

her pea Dow tr for ever. Her mouth and 
nostrils were neatly stuffed with mud; and, 
incredible as it may appear, it was by her own 
children that she was left in that condition, 
and doomed to that fate. Having placed her 
there, they went away, leaving a domestic of 
the family to watch, and to prevent any one 
from interfering with her. I asked Moddoo- 


streets, | sooden the reason of this, and if her fate could 


not be prevented ? ‘ Shé might,’ radded, ‘ 


were paid her; or, if not, it would be an act 
of mercy to let the poor old creature die 
ably in her bed.’ ‘ It is, my lord,’ 
Moodoosooden, ‘ the custom: if it is not 
fate thus to die, ‘she will get up and 
home? but if she cannot do that, her ti 

can protract it. The 


purify her 
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of. 
cattoni-house, and making preparations for 


freigh’ being settled, I returned | object of his affections, and in 1814 was the 
Ne sented in a father of seventeen children, all of them grown 
room, affording a pleasant of | up to ‘ect manhood. He danced before me 

© in front, | with Eeanive glee aa my humour, holding 
c each set ag sneer a em: . 
that his services should be accepted. At} nakurk, Dumnakurk, give little Dumnakurk,’ 
eager thet otel, | until, beckoning Koondar Gruar, I told him to 
I selected one named Keondar Gruar; he give Dumnakurk twenty fanams. Scarcely 


through his nose he wore a large gold ring, and | understood) one of his sons, disappeared, than 
eee covered with massy rings of the | a juggler squatted himself down before me, and, 
‘ous metal, some of them set with} without waiting for a signal to 
Of his mus-| troduced into his mouth a sword, the blade’ of 
i ere enormously large, he| which was about twenty inches in le 
seemed not a little vain, for he was continually | one broad, and thence, up to the very hilt, into 
smoothing them upwards with his fore-finger | his stomach ; then, drawing it out suddenly, 
He in glowing terms,| threw it down at my feet. Of this, and of 
the fingers jointed, the| other feats of legerdemain, such ag spitting fire, 
nails pared, before din-| balancing by means of the mouth, throwing 
ners and recommended me te undergo these | balls, &c., those who have seen the celebrated 
alleging that it was the custom, and} Ramo Samee in England may form an idea; 
F could well make a/ but this juggler by far surpassed Ramo Samee in 
also with a| his concluding feat, for he actually foreed ap- 
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mManeuvre, to prod 


my between his two hands, he | late, ocular demonst 
twisted my neck. over my right shoul-| to admit as a fact what had before. appeared to 
with such quickness and violence that| them altogether impracticable and unworthy of 
imagined @ dislocation to have been} belief. This exquisite treat, however merito- 
. I had little time, however, to con-| rious it might appear in the eyes of the sur. 
the indefatigable operator twirled it | rounding natives, produced a qualmish sensation 
round again, just as expeditiously, on the other | on or stomach ; so telling Koondar Gruar to 
side: age emigre > epee Zan dislik Oye give t ele - pag yee sek 
operations, when, with a jerk, he re-| once more ordering the room 5 
ition ; and| My order was apparently obeyed with alacrity, 
whether it was safe or|and I was about to congratulate myself on 
not, he made a very low bow, holding out his} having got rid of these officious visitants, when, 
Koondar Gruar | on loo round, I saw one man still remain. 
and his attendants, all the while, standing by ing and (as he supposed) artfully concealed 


produced. 
sider, for 
stored my head to its natural 
while I was doubting 
hand for a bor (or present), 
and looking on with great gravity. I told 


Koondar Gruar to give him. five fanams, but,| he produced from heneath his vest a small box, 
skilful as he was, resolved never again te put | in which was a black scorpion of an enormous 


myself under his hands, Another operator 
then made his appearance, having in one hand 
an instrument for paring my nails, and in the 


other a pair of enormous tweezers; but I/| the deadly venom of the reptile’s sting; and to 


immediately arrested his progress by telling 
Koondar Gruar ‘ it was my intention to take 


of my dubash, turned out of the room. Soon, 
however, they returned, slily, one by one, until 
the room, in a few minutes, was as full as ever. 
While I was asking Koondar Gruar if he could 

mé any freight for Pondicherry and 

in came a man bearing on his shoul- 
ders no less a personage than the celebrated 
‘Dumnakurk,’ a dwarf, standing hardly twen- 
ty-three inches high, but having a head as 
large as that of a grown-up person. It ap- 
peared that he had many years before made a 
Voyage to England, under the care of the 
captain of an Indiaman, who reaped a rich 


the exhibition of him; but whether 
stay ger : 
not ascertaim. On 


ted. by the trip, I did 
is return to his native! 





Si vashtens of att caning pay veasel ssel at the om 
in 


to pull my fingers,| wards, with apparent pain, and 
two hands, at the distance of seven inches from 
pain: he then, without} his mouth, a gué, which, after the lapse of a 
ceremony, laid hold of my head with his two| second or two, he replaced. I stood within two 
hands, turned it round, introduced a small feet of him at the time, and waggonvinced that 
instrument into my ear, and cleaned it out| no deception could be resorted to. In this con. 
almost before I was aware what he was about ;| viction I was afterwards confirmed by the tes- 
he did the same: when he had} timony of many of my own countrymen, old 
finished, he placed his thumb inside the ear, | sojourners 

and on withdrawing it, contrived, by some} feat which had become very common with 
juce a noise not unlike the} jugglers, but which was discredited by medical 
pte a un, and nearly as loud. Then,|men in England, and even in India, until, of 
der, 





the of the little hero, who married the 


n, singing ‘ Dum. 


Dumnakurk, mounted on the back of (as I 


begin, first in« 


h and 


eld in his 


in India, who. assured me it was a 


ration compelled the latter 


e juggler five fanams, I dismissed him, 


ind a screen. On inquiring his business, 


size ; he next called my attention to a stone of 
about the size and shape of a kidney bean, 
eulogising its virtue, as capable of extracting 


convince me of the truth of his assertion, per- 
mitted the scorpion to sting his fore-finger, 
which bled profusely and immediately swelled. 
The stone, on being applied to the wound, 
stuck on for the space of a minute, and then 
fell off, exhibiting a green mark about the spot 
which had been in contact with the wound, 
and leaving the finger apparently healed: him 
I dismissed with a present of three fanams. A 
gentle knocking at the door now drew my at- 
tention to a new intrusion, A man with a 
basketful of ‘ dancing serpents,’ of a large 
and rare kind, sought admittance; but my 
Hr igpaes being exhausted, I positively forbad 

is entrance, telling Koondar Gruar that I 
came to his country not in pursuit of curiosi- 
ties or re, but on business. ‘ Ah, master,’ 
he ied, ‘ I know you white man all got 
clever head; no think pleasure, think more 


; p ” 





of. the. sdvengures, where. the .eailonx’s endes. 
ultra-excellent 








Vours at fine writing are rather 
+—the death of a shark, - po men 
eee to the equinoetial, whose 
epasene requently devote the mariner anid 
bark to the unfi deep, was marked 
by the usual circumstances—.an occasional 
shower s;—shoals of flying-fishes, which ever 
and anon met, on our deck, that fate with 
which some natural enemy had threatened 
them in another shape; albicores, darting .n- 
ward under each quarter; and the dolphin, 
which, having for a short time sported glibly 
by our side, seized the deadly bait, and being 
dragged on board, and suspended on a shroud, 
would in its agony exhibit its matchless vary. 
ing hues: the voracious shark, too, turning on 
his back, would seize the piece of tempting 
flesh, and pursue his way until the ng iron 
arrested his progress pm tries to fly, and tor. 
tured with pain and rage, covers the sea with 
foam; but the attempt is vains in a short 
time his huge, unseemly carcass lies extended 
on our deck—in vain his powerful tail lashes it 
~in vain he opens wide his enormous jaws, 
lined with quadruple rows of piercing teeth, 
which he gnashes in agony; the wary seaman, 
hatchet in hand, and with muscular arm, after 
repeated blows, severs the head from the body, 
and leaves it in its gore on the deck.” 

At Port Louis the captain marries a beauti« 
ful creature named Virginia; and really the 
most py sey of novelists could not have 
got up a finer drama of feeli: partings, 
nies, rushing into arms, poi He a 
&c, &c. At last, the bridegroom and bri 
sail for Sumatra; and are now, safe and well, 
somewhere in London-town. 

A considerable portion of the book being 
devoted to tales of no great interest, and de. 
tails of elephant and tiger hunts, the dances 
of ,nautches, suttees, and other matters well 
kifown to every reader of Indian travels and 
histories,—we do not think it worth while to 
enter more at large into these subjects. The 
publication is, upon the whole, an amusing 
one; and there are many spirited sketches, 
similar to those we have quoted, characteristic 
of the countries visited, and the people seen, 
by the errant Naufragus. His adventures ma 
therefore be recommended to readers as eligible 
pastime for the idle hour—the incidents are 
numerous, the change of scene always varying, 





and the descriptions lively, 
= sn] 
Cunningham's Two Years in New 
South Wales. 
[Conclusion.] 


PLEASANT reading as we certainly find Mr. 
Cunningham’s volumes to be, there is a time 
to end all things; and, lest the new world 
should tire the old world, we shall now bring 
the new world to an end ;..inasmuch as 
author’s work is concerned. To his first volume 
we have paid our devoirs at a length which 
would adorn the ancient school of politeness ; 
and we ate sure we should the 
bounds of the modern school of politeness, if we 
dismissed Vol. II. with one tithe of the notice 
we intended to bestow upon it—short as it is. 

Speaking of the not civilised people of 
the couritry, the author states~— 

“ The Newcastle natives, and all the coast 
tribes northerly, are docile, obli and very 
willing to do occasional work, if it be not hard 5 
but Johnny M‘Gill and Jemmy Jackass, from 
the Newcastle settlement, are certainly a res 





hese scenic descriptions are preferable to 
the extremely seusitive and romantic portions 





markable exception te the general body, as 
these individuals cleared ten acres of hamrys 
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wooded: land, for the missionary at Reid’s Mis- 
take, as well and as quickly as could be done by 
white > These’ two natives, and another 


named’Bob Barret, accompanied Captain All- 
man, the former,humane commandant of Port 
Macquarie, to that settlement, where he had 
been despatched to establish a penal station ; 
and they proved of eminent service to him as 
bush-constables in tracing and apprehending 


runaways. Certainly three more powerful in- 
telligent men he d not have selected, and 
such good marksrhen were they, that every 
living thing would drop before the muzzles of 
their pieces, nothing chagrining them more 
than missing their aim. b Barret patheti. 
cally laments to this day the snapping of his 
fusee at a desperate bush-| » at-Port Macs 
quarie, long a pest to the settlement, who, 
through that mishap, escaped fora time. Their 
names having been given to these three men 
by the whites, they, like all our-blacks, are 
proud to be known thereby,—the first request 
they make of a white, being, to name them. 
A brags or tin plate, with an inscription, is also 
a great desideratum in their eyes, to hang 
round their necks, giving them much addi- 
tional consequence in the estimation of their 
tribes; but, as I have already said, no one pos- 
sesses authority farther than what his own arm 
or greater intelli can command. — of 
them possess great powers of mimicry, bringing 
to your secolisiae as vividly the individuals 
they are imitating as if coe tter were =_ 
ting in persona before you; while 
their di and wit are often considerable, 
and they apply nicknames happily, thus deno- 
minating one gentleman here, with a wry 
mouth, Wullywailly.ftom that feature resem- 
bling a twisted fruit so ‘called ;—another, with 
an impediment in his Coorakabundy 
(the frog), from his ar articulation ; and 
a third Parembéng (emu) from ‘his singular 
walk. The gentleman with the wry mouth 
being commandant ‘at one of the out-settle. 
ments, the natives took it into their heads that 
this was an essential of governorship, and they 
could not contain their astonishment on find. 
ing, upon inquiry, that the ‘ cobawn (big) 

or, had not mout so (screwing theirs 
into the appropriate shape), like the narang 
(little) gobernor.” It was our good-humoured 
facetious of whom the story is told 
about the mulatto child which his gin brought 
forth. If you ask about it even 
now, he will shrug his shoulders, laugh hearti- 
ly, and exclaim, ‘ Oh yes! my gin eatit too 
much white bread!’ accompanied by that sort 
of knowing humorous look which shows he both 
understands and relishes the import of the joke. 
These savages possess a natural politeness, and 
most of them soon learn to improve their car- 
riage and manners by studying those of the 
better-bred among the whites ; while, in a dig- 
nified smile and bow, none will exceed some of 
our dingy neighbours. They often display un- 
common tact and cunning in the management 
of matters suitable to their own interests, and 
will frequently outwit the most wary.” 

It is remarkable of the natives, that “‘ the 
cattle have a particular dislike to the smell of 
them, as I have often seen these very restive, 
even when they could not see the object of 
their olfactory antipathy; and whenever 
meet with natives in the bush, they either run 
from them, snorting and kicking up their heels, 
or pursue them as if furiously mad, making 
them clamber up the trees with the nimbleness 


of monkeys. 
Mr. C. with some curious charac. 
proceeds curious 


-other if you do not thoroughly 





LITERARY GAZETTE, 


AND 





“ You must never strike’ one of the wild 
natives, unfamiliarised to Europeans, even if 
you detect them in theft,—or they will revenge 
themselves by taking your life some a or 

em 5 
for in their barbarous state, a man’s life is as 
little thought of as that of a butterfly; nor 
must you either show fear or bluster over them, 
when you are in their power, both tending to 
make them put you to death, but look and act 
with cool determination, and as if you ao 
the most perfect confidence in them. If you 
misrepresent any thing, either, which falsity 
they afterwards detect,—or make a promise 
which you do not keep, they will never confide 
in you again. They possess some feelings of 
superstition,—for it can scarcély be called re- 
ligion, since it neither influences them to the 
commission of good actions nor deters them 
from the perpetration of bad. They believe in 
a good spirit, which they call Koyan, and in an 
evil spirit named Potoyan. The former is held 
to watch over and protect them from the ma- 
chinations of the latter, and to assist in re- 
storing the children which the other decoys, to 
devour. They first propitiate Koyan by an 
offering of spears, then set out in quest of the 
lost child; which *if they discover, Koyan of 
course obtains the credit ; but if it is not to be 
found, they infé®that something has been done 
to incur his displeasure. Potoyan strolls about 
after dark seeking for his prey, but is afraid to 
approach a fire, which serves as a protection 
against him; therefore they are neither fond 
of travelling after dark, nor of sleeping without 
a fire beside them. The Sydney blacks make 
a large fire and sleep around it, but in the in- 
terior they coil themselves singly round one 
which you might put in the crown of your hat. 
Potoyan is provoked, however, if you swing a 
fiery stick round! ‘ Don’t, don’t!’ the timid 
ones will say, ‘ Devil—devil come!’ his usual 
mode of announcing his approach being by a 
low continuous whistle, like a gentle breeze 
singing through the branches of a tree, which 
Potoyan’s whistle doubtless is. A gentleman 
at Newcastle took advantage once of this cir- 
cumstance to clear his veranda of a group of 
these believers in the powers of Potayan, who 
had huddled together in it for the night, but 
were keeping both themselves and the proprie- 
tor in sleepless purgatory by the incessant and 
discordant ing of their tongues. Seeing 
no likelihood of getting rid of this annoyance, 
he slipped gently to the window, opened it 


quietly, and quavered forth Potoyan’s portent- | lan 


ous whistle. A confused low muttering was first 
heard, then followed a deadly silence, as if all 
ears were eagerly listening tomake out the sound; 
—when again tuning his pipe, up they started 
and bolted nimbly off, never making a bed- 
chamber of the same veranda again! Though 
brutal often to each other, and killing without 
ceremony their new-born children when means 
of support are denied, yet those they do rear 
are tended with great affection, and their sor- 
row for the loss of relations, though brief, is 
acute.” 

But we will leave the anomalous population 
of the country, for the no less anomalous society 
of foreigners who have planted it. 

“* We have (says our atithor) the sterling 


they |and currency, or English and colonial born, 


the latter bearing also the name of corn stalks 
(Indian corn), from the way in which they 
shoot up. This ‘is the first grand division. 
Next, we have the legitimates, or cross-breds, 
namely, such as have legal reasons for visiting 
this colony ; and the illegitimates, or such as 
are free from that stigma. The pure Merinos 


Sl 
are a variety of the latter species, who pri 
themselves on being ofthe paryst Ulned be the 
colony. We have likewise our titled 
ters, who. bear ‘ their blushing honours thick: 
upon them,’ in the decorations of P. B. and 
C. B., which profusely adorn their persons; 
and the untitled, who, like myself, have neither 
‘mark nor character’ impressed upon our out. 
ward man. The titled are all official charac. 
ters employed under the government, in street 
mending, brick-making, and such like,—the 
titular letters not portending 
to any such illustrious order'as the Bath, but 
merely that they claim the Prisoner’s Barracks, 
or the Carter’s Barracks, for their respective 
domiciles. Convicts of but recent migration 
are facetiously known by the name of canaries, 
by reason of the yellow plumage in which they 
are fledged at the period of landing ; but when 
fairly domiciliated, they’are more respectful: 
spoken of, under the loyal designation of govern. 
ment-men, the term convict being erased by a 
sort of general tacit compact from our Botany 
dictionary, as a word too ticklish to he 
nounced in these sensitive latitudes. ya 
few years indeed have elapsed since an indivi- 
dual transported to Van Dieman’s Land for 
piracy, who had been emancipated for merito- 
rious conduct there, obtained a verdict with 
50/7. damages inst a libeller, who had at- 
tempted to malign his character by spitefully 
spouting the opprobrious epithet of ‘ d—d con- 
vict !’ in his teeth,—and a most just and praise. 
worthy verdict it certainly was; for if such 

were tolerated here, eternal conten- 
tions would reign among us, while it is — 
for an individual to bear the punishment he 
may have been sentenced to, without reproach 
being superadded : and if his period of punish- 
ment has expired, there can be neither pro- 
priety nor justice in individuals insulting him 
with that for whith the public has. already 
exacted ample satisfaction. ‘The grand divi- 
sion, however, of the free classes here, without 
reference to colonial technicalities, is into that 
of emigrants, who have come out free from 
England, and emancipists, who have arrived 
here as convicts, and have either been pardoned 
or completed their term of servitude. It is 
between portions of these two classes that there 
has been so much bickering.” 

And here follows a satire on the worthless 
way in which time is destroyed—deserving re- 
membrance—by the most intelligent, and conse, 
quently the most delightful, females in Eng- 

d 


“ Etiquette is, if possible, more studied among 
our fashionable circles than in those of London 
itself. Ifa lady makes a call, she must not 
attempt a repetition of it until it has been 
returned, on pain of being voted ignorant of 
due form. Morning visits, too, are made in 
the afternoon ; afternoon calls near the hour of 
bed-time; while cards are ceremoniously left, 
and rules of precedence so punctiliously insisted 
on by some of our ultras, that the peace of the 
colony was placed in imminent jeopardy only a 
few years back by the opening of a ball before 
the leading lady of the ton made her appear- 
ance; the hurricane bei fortunately smoothed 
down at its outset by the facetious master of 
the ceremonies ing the indignant fair, that 
it was nothing more: than the iment of a 
few couples to try the spring of the new floor, 
and that they were still waiting her arrival to 
commence.” 

We might send Willis’s or Almack’s to Syd- 
ney Cove, if not for an le, at any rate for 
a lesson. Is not the another lesson 
to philosophically-cheating Europe ? 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


“An opinion has, I know, been put forth 
that free emigrants become gradi inocu- 


’ Iated with — anes after their arri- 


val here. ve not been able to per- 
ceive ; certainly no vast scrupulosity is 
manifested some of them, which may as 
justly be ascribed to former habit as recent cor- 
ruption. Not so, however, thought Samshoo, 
an East Indian servant-boy belonging to a mer- 
it here, por on been eet ber by ae 
ployer in ing 8 of dollars. 
Bemnahod, said ory) ished master, ‘ what 
you turn such a rogue? you, that 
have been so long in my service, and — 
yourself before such a honest » 
* ‘blubbered Samshoo, shrugging his 
‘ when Samshoo come here, Samshoo 
‘good boy; now Samshoo dam rogue; 
every body, massa, turn rogue here! by and 
by, massa turn rogue too !”” 
As the oer of convict-ships going forth 
i uable cargoes, the author had 


with our friends. 

“Some of the literary characters occasion- 
ally write slang journals of proceedings during 
the passage; and although I never openly 
sanctioned this, yet I never made any attempts 
to put the practice down, as I had sometimes 
the means thereby of hearing, at second hand, 
of the malpractices going on. ‘ Three peters 
cracked and frisked,’* made a frequent open- 
ing of the morning’s log, when referring to the 
bose of the preceding night, until the institu. 

ion of the lamp threw a light on such transac- 
tions: while in one I read this. touching ob- 
servation, penned on gliding past the scene of 
many of the author’s former joyous freaks,— 
‘ Passed Margate,—but could not fancy my- 
self ‘on board a hoy!’ Sometimes they act 
plays, with a screen of blankets for the drop- 
scene, getting together remnants of stolen tog- 

to deck out their persons with ; soot, 

, red paint, and flake white, being em- 
ployed to polish off their complexions. A 
friend of mine (surgeon of a convict-ship) 
In passing across the stage as the performance 
was about to commence, happened to inquire 
the name of it: ‘ Oh, sir, the Forty Thieves,’ 
was the mse Of the facetious rogue next 
him. * It is well chosen then,’ replied my 
friend, ‘ as you cannot be at a loss for actors.’ 
Sometimes, too, they hold regular Old Bailey 
sessions, and try individuals in exquisite mock- 
heroic style. Another friend mine, who 
had the heavy charge of three hundred and 
ppening to be a little short- 


e pe fp 
sighted, glided disrespectfully one day into the | round th 


very middle of the court, with his hat on ; and 
no doubt felt most awkward on finding him- 
self in such offensive trim in the awful pre- 
sence of the chief-justice of England, perched 
u a, three-legged stool, with a bed under 

or a ion, a patchwork quilt round 
him for s robe of office, and a h swab 
c over his dignified head and shoulders 
in lien of a wig. Barristers, with blankets 
round them for gowns, pleaded eloquently the 
causes they were engaged in, brow-beating and 
Cross-questioning the witnesses according to 
the best laid.down rules and chi 


of law ; 


hard upon the case. Thieves 

to consider all the rest-of mankind 
minal with themselves, only being ei 
enough not to be found out, or committing ac- 
tions which, (though equally bad in the eye of 
the Divinity,) are not so tangible in :that .of 
man. It is their constant endeavour to reduce 
every one, in fact, to the same level with them- 
selves, while fate they believe impels them on 
to do the deeds for which the world condemns 
them :—to.thieve is their destiny, and against 
this how can they contend? Indeed, the con- 
science-comforting doctrine of. predestination 
derives very considerable force from the fact 
that no convict-ships have been lost since the 
first settling of the colony; demonstrating 
what a safe conveyance such a ship is, seeing 
that there are too many destined to be hanged 
aboard, for her company to run any risk of 
being drowned.” 

Of individual character (if we may say so of 
one of those who leave home without a cha- 
racter) the following is an example : 

** Of all those I ever heard of, who have 
manifested the ‘ ruling passion strong in death,’ 
George Breadman proved one of the staunch- 
est. He was a poor yokel, foisted upon me in 
the last stage of consumption, and who: re- 
mained bedridden until our’ arrival in the 
colony. He fell away so fast. that I never 
expected. to land him alive; and certainly it 
required the most anxious attention to retain 
the glimmering spark. I fortunately, however, 

a very facetious fellow among the 
batch, to whom this poor dying creature be- 
came strongly attached, never being a day 
happy whereon his friend neglected to visit 
him, and often begging me to send this man to 
him for company, which I gladly did, seeing it 
invariably put him in spirits. Wonder- 
ing what could be the cause. of this extraordi- 
nary liking, I inquired, and found that Bread- 
man had been a great pig-stealer in his day; 
which being considered a very vulgar calling 
among the professional classes (particularly 
among the townies), he could get no one to 
listen to his adventures except this joker, who 
would laugh with and quiz him on the parti- 
cular subjects of his achievements; praise the 
wonderful expertness with which he had done 
the farmers out of their grunters, and propose 
a partnership concern on reaching’ the colony, 
if the pigs there:were found: to be’ worth 
stealing !—I really believe the poor creature 
was kept in existence a full month solely. by 
the exhilarating conversation of his companion. 
On anchoring at Sydney no time was lost.in 
conveying Breadman ashore, he being so weak 
that he could not even sit up without fainting ; 
yet, in this pitiable state, supporting himself 
e hospital-man’s neck, while the lat. 
ter was drawing on his trowsers for him, the 
expiring wretch mustered strength enough to 
stretch out his pale trembling hand toward the 
other’s waistcoat pocket, and pick it of a pocket- 
comb and penknife! Next morning he was a 
corpse ; thus dying as he had lived. Yet, dur- 
ing his whole illness, this man would regularly 
request some of the sober-minded rogues to 
read. the Scriptures to him, and pray by his 
bed-side! Indeed, ill practices become ulti- 
mately so habitual with many, as to be no 
longer deemed such: and hence, no wonder 
we so often see religion and knavery intimately 

* * * * 


— 
fucky 


while the culprit stood quaking in the dock, | blended 


surrounded by the traps of office, awed by the ter- 
rific frowns which the indi pte oma 


then cast upon him whem the evidence bore 





* In English, three chests broken and robbed. 





* The life of a thief is indeed calculated, 
like the success of a new play; and such a one 
is said to have a good or a bad ran, i 
to the length of time he has been able to evade 
the penalties of transportaion or the gallows, 


according} but he has 
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You will.often hear old acquaintances when 
they meet during fresh debarkments from Eng. 
land, on inquiri 28 Dy vf Tom such-a-one 
fares, and: hearing still ‘ a-going at it,” 
exclaim, in surprise, ‘ What a parma ! what 
a good run he has.had!’ ’’ 

Altogether, this publication is extremely 
amusing-;, gives. a good idea of the: present 
state of the country; and is written in a very 
lively manner. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 
Mr. Cann1Nn@’s poetical productions have been 
translated into’ French verse, by M. Benjamin 
Delaroche, and published in a small volume, 
with a portrait and a biographical sketch. We 
give the Epitaph on Mr. C.’s eldest Son, as a 
specimen. 


« A la cité de Dieu promis dés ta naissance, 
L’eau sainte de Ja on ton enfance. 
Pieux et résigné ce 
Tu portas doucement le douleurs. 
Non, mon fils, tu n’eus rien de l"humaine souillute, 


que, loin de toi, ton pére infortuné 
A pleurer sur ta tombe est ici condamné.” 


An Essay on the Use of the Chilorwrets of 
Oxide of Sodium and of Lime as Powerful 
Disinfecting Agents, and of the Chioruret of 
Oxide of Sodium, more especially as a Re- 
medy of considerable Efficacy in the Treat- 
ment of Hospital Gangrene, Phagedenic, 
Syphilitic, and ill-conditioned Ulcers, Mor- 
tification, and various other Diseases. By 
Thomas Alcock, Surgeon. pp. 152. 

Tuts is a detailed history of the origin ‘and 

progress of Monsieur Labarraque’s important 

discovery, together with much original inte- 
resting matter, the result of Mr. Alcock’s per- 

sonal observation. m P 
Experience has proved the great “power of 

these substances, not only in neutralising and 
rendering inodorous and innocuous putrid efflu- 
via, but in counteracting the effects of disease 
in the living body. They are now known to 
be extensively applicable—at least in surgery— 
most useful and comfortable dressings in cancer 
and anal diseases—curative, probably, of 
all ill-conditioned ulcers of the extremities.— 
Their employment, in combination. with the 
usual, obviously proper, means, cleanliness and 
ventilation, puts an immediate stop, to, the 
spread of contagious or infectious maladies (as 
far as their influence extends),—and they ar- 
rest most effectually the progress of putrefac- 
tion in dead animal matter, destroying, of 
course, at the same moment the deleterious 
and offensive smell. They have also been 
proved to be almost specific in certain diseases 
of the horse—an account of which will pro- 
bably be laid before the public. 

Mr. Alcock some time ‘ago delivered a lec- 
ture on the use of the Chlorurets, at the Royal 
Institution, and he then demonstrated their 
capability of destroying, on the spot, offensive 
odours: Mr. Faraday, also, either has lectured, 
or intends to lecture, at the same ‘place, on 
their chemical composition and peculiarities. 


—__—_—_—_— 


ee ee 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, August 24, 1827. 

Ir was generall rted, that Vidocg, the 
Townshend of the Paris police, had gone to 
Vienna, on a mission to assassinate young Na- 
poleon, and that he had been taken and hanged : 

t. from the gallows as he get 
from the 3 and is enjoying, since hi 
dismissal, his ottum sine dignitate in composing 








his » He’ begtn ‘hh 
thief ; but Justice, playing at blind-man’s buff, 
caught hold of him, marked him for her own, 


de sireté : but it would appear that the ‘esprit 
de corps, and his sympathy for those who had 
the same failings as himself, induced him to 


police becoming acq 
with ‘the matter, caused the family to be in- 
formed of the real character of the suitor. He 
threatens to bring “all the world and his 
wife” into his memoirs, and to let us into 
many state secrets. 

A new measure, which is effectually to curb the 
‘license of the prese,’is understood. to be already 
vutand-dried, ready to promulgate when the 
king goes to the camp of St. Omers. 

A. new. literary Naa ag has just been 
started,..it is no less a daily literary 
journal, under the title of La Nouveau Jour- 
nal de Paris; the form and justification are 
just the same asin the Journal de Paris, which 
the ministers sent to the tomb of all the Capu- 
lets. It is well.edited, and has, in less t 
three bers. 


rs of the Opera Co. 
ion $ five have been 


French try ; 
may it be ‘said that the days of chivalry are 


gone. Now. sup these actresses were ‘to 
wah 2 nee Tagland (fi ue voalice wil 
as ladies’ maids to England (for the police wi 
not grant them passports), and play in Lon- 
don, would the ish government give them 
up, or send the c souls out of the coun 
by the alien bill? If not, the interdiction is 
a mere bugbear. Can the French directors 
of thn chee See that those whom they 
prevent from ing their profession, can or 
will starve on twelve pounds a year ! } 

A new lease of the gaming-houses has béen 
contracted for, at about 250,000/. per annurh ; 
of which 220,0007. goes to government for the 
support of the church and hospitals: this is 
true Christian doctrine, bringing good out of 
evil. The Paris tax on. frailty is destined to 
the same purposes ! ! 

— 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
MEDICAL ESSAYS.—NO, x. (cdncluded.) 





has a pivot on the top, to which cords are 
affixed ; and. in ing which, whilst she runs, 
the velocity of the child is increased by the 
centrifugal force, until she is raised from the 


m this kind of exercise the limbs are gra- 


d brought to the greatest degree of mo- 
bility of which they are capable; whilst the 


creased, by the necessity of their supporting 
the whole. weight of the body in the act 


of fiying. It ought, however, to be mentioned, 
that this ude cannot, with prudence, be 
diseases : nor is it 


considerable determination of blood to the head. 
For girls above the age of twelve, such exercises 
may not be allowable, except under particular 
circumstances of privacy; and therefore the 
following must be substituted in their stead ;— 
Walking.._The remarks in the last Essay 
on this exereise are applicable in the present 
instance. In girls’ schools it is now a com. 
mon practice to teach the military step, under 
the guidance of a drill serjeant. His object, 
however, is to restrain much of the free mo. 
tion of the trunk of the body, and to preserve 
it in too erect a position, either for real grace 
or for healthful exercise; .and although the 
military step display firmness of. tread and 
equality of balance, yet it. wants that spri 
and buoyancy which characterises the walki 
ef a well-formed, healthy female. By a na- 
tural step, however, the writer of this Essay 
does not mean that which is too often con- 
tended to be natural—produced by a straight-~ 
forward position, or the turning in of the foot. 
The nature and anatomy of the head of the 
thigh-bone renders the turning out of the toes 
for the freedom and elasticity of mo- 
tion: but there is medium in all things; and 
although in women the toes are y more 
turned out than in men, from the greater 
breadth of the pelvis or haunches, yet that 
degree of turning out, which is too frequently 
the result of the lessons of the dancing-master, 
is highly injurious to walking: the natural turn. 
ing out of the feet gives the light, elastic step 
which is peculiar to the sex, and is truly grace- 
ful; the artificial pointing of the toe produces a 
hobbling gait in the progression of the body, 
and is in direct: opposition to gracefulness. 
When walking is used as an exercise, it ought 
not to be carried beyond fatigue: the attention 
also should be diverted by a succession of new 
ideas; for the body is tired long before the 
muscular power is even ly exhausted, 
if the same monotony of objects be presented to 
the eye. The procession of a boarding-school 
soon causes fatigue to the girls,—yet it can 
scarcely be regarded as affording exercise to 
any of the individuals who compose its train. 
Dancing is the most favourite exercise of 
women and when properly taught, is 
Lelia, athamiunigna tines shat re- 


health }Slting from the disciplined management of 


the whole body. In general, however, the 
movements are confined to the feet and | 
whilst the action of the other parts of 
frame are wholly neglected. There is a wish 


|Jalso to imitate professional dancers in young 
‘}females ; but Roy 


Steps are in general too 

rapid to be altogether safe for the tender frame 

of wotnen who are not regularly trained to the 

art: the body is supported too much on the 

toes, and the fine elasticity of the double arch 

of the foot endangered ; ligaments of the 
apt 





sesheniinatianthaah | 
,}and the instep to lose its height, from the ten- 


and flies, as it were, round the pole, |! 


muscular power of the arms is also in.| li 


permitted to children who have narrow chests, | Scotch reels, 


Master | or a tendency to pulmonary 
| altogether safe for those in whom there is any 


it 
eriod of 
of a sedentary nature: but as they oe 
versally fond of it, they are apt to carry it to 
excess, which phe tt, Bp fis Me parti. 
cularly when the more rapid and violent danices, 
for instance, are attempted. Ex. 
ertions such as these dances require, if long 
continued, are extremely injurious to girls of a 
delicate frame and with a narrow chest. Dan. 
cing is also injurious while the body is yet weak 
in convalescence from acute diseases. When 
too much exercised, it likewise is apt to produce 
ganglions on the ankle joints of delicate girls ; 
oo wind.quse ene pendueed on the lagna young 
ey are too soon or too much worked. 
pon the whole, nevertheless, dancing is the 
exercise best adapted for young women; and 
one, when discreetly employed, highly condu- 
cive to health. 
Riding is a most salutary exercise for young 
women, from its i 


air, which the rapid 

gen bras Seema st shineaive canes, a tia 
time, causes to be conveyed to the lungs. 

the position which women are obliged to main- 
tain on is not favourable to very 
young girls; and, if the exercise be often car- 
ried to fatigue, ing is more likely to 

ha ar ag Som Heamans CUreaaeane the 
spine, the placing a young girl too soop on 
horseback. If ridi Se eeenidl ear 
count of health, girls should be taught to ride 
on both sides of the harse, to prevent that 
twisting of the body, which the continued use 
of the same side is apt to occasion. 

The limits of this. Essay do bot aims! rom. | 
other kinds of exercises, which may be considered 
as salutary to young women, to be particularly 
described. It has been stated, that none should 
be carried beyond the point of fatigue; but, 
even in this case, rest, or the suspension of 
action, is not always the most advisable method 
of relieving the sensation and the appa- 
rent exhaustion of the body; for these are 
often more quickly dissipated by merely chan- 
ging the nature the grection,, Cham, by aoveel 
rege as gh pn plates Spey an 
a and even 80 com~ 


when the exertion is over, and it must soongr 

or later terminate, be so great as to be 

productive of the most 18 conse 
Exercise, of whatever kind it is, is sag 


and if the span of life be not 
at least rendered happy im the possession of 2 
blessing for which mankind cannot be suffi- 





T. 
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JOURNAL OF THE 


decesTIAL PHENOMENA FoR SEPTEMBER. 
93 days. 8 hrs. 24 min.—the sun is vertical 
to the tor, near #, a star of the third mag- 
nitude, in the left shoulder of the Virgin. The 
earth, in itsannual course, on this day attains 
that ion which enables it to receive the 
solar from pole to pdle. Half of the 
gun’s disc would appear just gliding round each 
horizon, were it not for refraction, which 
the arctic and antarctic regions has an ex- 
i augmentation, arising, it is sup- 
from the density of the atmosphere, 
which is considerably increased by the cold tem- 
perature of those high latitudes: the effect is 
fo great as to cause the sun to appear for some 
days above the horizon, when in fact it is below 
it. Some Dutch mariners, who wintered at 
Nova Zembla in 1596, were cheered by the re- 
of the sun seventeen days earlier 
Eos tik eapestal, 22 the theory of the earth 
warranted. 
Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 

. He Me 

" . 36 

© put ee snag  * * 
@ New Moon, in Vi 1 
D First Quarter in S 
The Moon will be in conjunction with 





Saturn inGemini « . . 
MarsinLeo . . « « 
Venus in “ee ¢#e 

in itto . + 

piter in Ditto. . + 
, Venus, Mars, and Jupiter, are too 
near the sun for satisfactory observation. Sa- 
passed from Castor into Pollfix, and 
‘may bé seen about midnight rising NiE. by E. 
near 3, a star of the third magnitude in the 
Twins. The ring of Saturn is always an in- 
teresting telescopic object; the proportion of 
the major to the minor axis is this month as 
When this wonderful appendage 


M. 
40 
20 
50 
45 
24 


P 

one large orb, to which were attached 
two lesser, diametrically opposite ; these were 
terined anse, or handles, a denomination the 
extremities of the ring still retain. Its greatest 
ity was attained in the month of De- 
cember 1825, when the planet was between the 
horns of the Bull: it is now diminishing, and 
‘will in the year 1833 be’ either invisible, or 
‘appear as a fine dark line across the dise of 
; the ellipsis will then gradually expand, 

' narrow at first. ‘Till about the eary 


rtunity of detecting the causes of those 

Lees Saequalities observable in some of the 

starry host, from which the practical astronomer 

would deduce results of that vast 
realm of which but @ small ion is probably 
presented to our view. e constellation 

Draco is an illustration of this, part of which 

passes the zenith about nine in the evening, 

and is particularly interesting in the history of 
practical astronomy. y , & star of the 
second magnitude, is only'2’ 58°5" distant from 
the zenith of Greenwich, and was by 
B to ascertain the of the earth’s 
orbit, which: its distance from the fixed 
stars might be determined ; for it is ‘evident 
that, the earth moving in a circle, the diameter 
of which is 190 millions of miles, and its axis 
preserving its parallelism, the extremity of this 
axis must point to different fixed stars, at two 
equally remote seasons of the year. A series 
of exceedingly minute observations weré com- 
menced on this star, in preference to others, (as 
from its situation it was little affected by re- 
fraction): these observations were cofitinued 
for a considerable time, and the result proved 
that the parallax was a quantity not cognisable 
by any astronomical instrument, however ac- 
re constructed. It is trie, a Very minute 
result was obtained; but it was candidly ad- 
mitted, that this ‘might have been mingled up 
with errors of observation, it beihg practically 
impossible to measure an angle that can be 
relied on, to the fraction of a second of space. 

If, however, the parallax had amounted to 1”, 

this great astronomer (Dr. Bradley) thought 

he should have perceived it; his conclusion, 
therefore, was, that it did not amount to this, 
and, consequently, that y Draconis is above 

400,000 times farther from us than the sun. 
Draco, according to the poets, represents the 

monster that watched the of the Hes- 

perides, and owés its exaltation to the heavens 
to Minerva, who threw it round the axis of the 
earth, and deprived it of the power to unwind 
its convolutions. Inthe symbolical language 
of the Egyptian astronomy, its tortuous folds 
either represent the oblique courses of the stars, 
or the precession of the equinoxes, by which 
the poles of the world move round the poles of 
the ecliptic in the grand or Platonic year. 

« Draconis, 4626 years since, was the polar star. 
Deptford. J.T. B 

—S 

PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Passes of the Alps. By William Brocke- 
don. No. IIL Im 4te. London: the 
Author; Rodwell; J. and A. Arch; Car- 
penter and Son, &c. 

Tuts No. contains the Pass of the Mont-Cenis ; 

and in it,-admirably does Mr. Brockedon. re- 

deem his pledge to the public, not only to equal, 
but to surpass his beautiful commencement of 
the work. The description of the route from 

Lyons te Turin is written with great taste, 

and is so graphic that it almost enables the 

reader to see the country. With regard to the 





by | ing hour of twelve, 


in 1803; and: in 1810, 2,911 carriages, 
14,037 carts and waggons, and 37,255 horses 
and mules, traversed the mountain. The cost 
was about 300,000/. Napoleon once contem- 
plated the erection of & monument here, to 
commemorate the conquést of Europe by the 
French, upon which a million sterling was to 
be expended; but the design was ultimately 
abandoned. 

The engravings consist of “ the Lake and 
Plain of Mont+Genis,” as a frontispiece, exqui- 
sitely done by E. Finden: Lyons, from the 
confluence of the Rhone and Saone, with a fine 
picturesque bridge, near the middle distance, 
and as deliciously executed by the same burin. 
Montmeillan, with in the foreground, 
(engraved by J. T. W’ re); Fort Lesseillon, 
near Bramante, by T. Barber; the ascent to 
the Grand Croix, iy! J. Redaway; the ro- 
mantic Monastery of St. Michel, by E. Finden ; 
Turin and the Alps, from Mont Superga, a 
superb landscape, by R. Brandard; and the 
Valley of the Arc, a gem, by E. Finden ; only 
leave us at a loss fot words to express their 
various excellence: There is also a map to 
illustrate the route. 


TuE Duxe or Yoru.—A spirited liketiess 
of his late Royal Highness has just appeared, 
in the midst of a fine specimen of éngraved 
penmanship, which describes him asthe Soldier’s 
friend, and the illustrious s rter of the Pro- 
testant ascendanéy in church and state. The 

trait is by H. Corbould, from a bust by 

hnes, and late is executed by E. Scriven 
(publishers, Norris and Son). We have rarely 
seen any thing of the class do so much credit 
to all the artists concerned in its production. 
Tt has all the firmness of line engraving. 


Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Personages. 
Part XXVIII. Harding, Lepard, and Co. 
Is but making another beautiful and interest- 
ing addition to a work of the most meritorious 
and popular character. The portraits are of 
Francis Theresa Stewart, Duchess of Rich- 
mond, the model of Britannia on our coinage ; 
Robert Spans, sécond Earl of Sunderland ; 
Ralph, Lotd Hopton ; Robert Rich, Earl of 
Warwick ; and Charles Blount, Baron Mont- 
joy and Earl of Devonshire: Lord Hopton is 
charmingly engraved by Holl, from a Vandyke 
belonging to ad Egremont. Chafles Blount 
is a very singular portrait, paittted by Juan 
Pantuan. in ‘ep alata oF ahd Babe ut 

Hamilton. 


4 Minuet. _R. Farrier. 

One of those whimsical fancies which taise a 
laugh the moment they are seen, and farnish 
hints for Farley or Grimaldi in ing up 
merry pantomimes. The tongs and Ws 
are dancing the minuet. A musician, made up 
of we know not how many kitchen utensils, is 
scraping the time with a basting-ladle 

a violin-gridiron. Another is strimming e 
harp of the same kind, and a third tambourining 
on a frying-pan :—but there aré so many piéces 
of furniture ludi employed at the witch- 
we must sefer their 
vagaries to the amusing pencil of the artist. 


Arts in America. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


' ORIGINAL POETRY. 





« A glass of half and half.” 
THE SUB-MARINE. 
Ir was a brave and jolly wight, 
His cheek was baked and brown, 
For he had been in many climes 
‘With captains of renown, 
And fought with those who fought so well 
At Nile and Camperdown. 
His coat it was a soldier coat 
Of red, with yellow faced, 
But Svwerna mor e) he look’d marine 
Alt downward from the waist ; 
His trowsers were so wide and blue, 
And quite in sailor-tasté ! . 


The more he drank, the more the ship 
Seem’d pitching fore and aft ! 

The ship seem’d pitching fore and aft, 
As in a heavy squall ; 

It gave a lurch—and down he went, 

eadforemost in his fall ! 

Three times he did not rise, alas! 

He never rose at all ! 


But down he went, right down at once, 
Like any stone he dived ; 

He could not see, or hear, or feel— 
Of senses all deprived ! 

At last he gave a around 
To see where he arrived ! 


And all that he could see was green, 
Sea-green on every hand! =~ 
And then he tried to sound beneath, 

And all he felt was sand ! 
There he was fain to lie, for he 
Could neither sit nor stand ! -: 


¥ as lo! above his head there bent 
strange and staring lass ! 
One hand was in her yellow hair, 
The other held a glass : 
A mermaid she must surely be, 
If mermaid ever was ! 


Her fish-like mouth was open’d wide, 
Her eyes were blue and pale, _. 


? 


3% 
that petticoat 


bya 
* beneath 
es her salmon.tail !”” 
She look’d—as'siren ought to look— 
A and bitter shrew, 
lullabies 


But when, he saw her lips apart, 
It chill’d him through and through ! 
With — hand he stopp’d his ears 
Against. her evil cry ; : 
Alas, alas, for all eure, 
His doom, it seem’d, to die ! 
Her voice went ringing through his head, 
It was so sharp and high? 
He thrust his fi farther in 
At each unwi ear, 
But still, in very spite of all, 
The words were plain and clear;—_ 
“*T can’t stand here the whole day long, 
To hold your glass of beer !’” 
With open’d mouth and open’d eyes, 
Up rose the sub-marine, 
And gave a stare to find the sands 
And deeps where he had been : 
There was no‘siren with her glass, 
Nor waters ocean-green ! 


The wet deception from his eyes 
Kept fading more and more ; 
He only saw the bar-maid stand 
With pouting lip, before 
_ The sm m parlour at The Ship, 
And little sanded floor ! — 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
CHARACTER AND ANECDOTE.—NO. III. 
Skene of Skene. — This singular character 
flourished in the counties of Aberdeen and 
Kincardine about half a century ago. He 
was as ignorant of the world as a sucking- 
child, having never (it is believed) proceeded 
farther towards the regions of civilisation 
than the good town of Perth. A neighbour 
of the worthy laird was Sir John Ogilvie, 
of Inverquharity ; alsoa remarkable 
but in a very different“way.' Sir John was a 
fine gentleman, had made the grand tour, was 
apt to fire at the smallest imagined insult 
offered to his honour, and, to crown all, he 
was the most skilful and expert swordsman of 


* |histime. Don Quixote and Sancho presented 


not a greater contrast than did these pair of 
originals ; and the comparison will hold good 
even as to personal appearance—the laird: be- 
ing short and squab, and the knight tall and 
gaunt. 

During. an election, Skene gave a grand 
dinner to several of the county gentlemen, and 
amongst the rest, Sir John. In the course of 
the evening, the latter began, as usual, to in- 
flict on the company a tedious detail of the 
many wonderful adventures he had ‘met ‘with 
in his travels. - Now’ this was the knight's 
weak side. His memory was so unfortunately 
defective, that he not only forgot how often he 
had tortured the ears of his unwilling auditors 
with a repetition of the same endless stories, 
but added to them new and glorious achieve- 
ments, which might have put Hercules to the 
blush. This was extremely tantalizing; but 
no person cared to interrupt: him, holding his 
watlike qualifications in due fear and‘ rever- 
ence. Sir John, at last, was describing a tre- 
mendous conflict he had in the South of France, 
with about ‘a score of wolves—when out cries 
the laird: ‘ I’m sure, Sir John, that’s a great 
lee.”” .In an instant, starts from his chair the 
infuriated traveller, and, drawing his rapier, 
called on Skene to come*forth, and stand on 
his defence. Nothing could be more exqui- 
sitely ludicrous than the:looks ‘of the laird 
when challenged by this Hector. His head 





assumed the hue of a brace of parboiled groserts 


ies), and his jaws were extended 
Gioveen ike wideness. ‘At last, he made an 
to give utterance to the following pithy and ori. 
ginal expostulation : ‘* Fat the deil, Sir John 
ilvie, cam ye here to eat my meat, and to 
drink my drink, and then to stick me like a 
paddock ?”* This was irresistible; and 5 
tickled was the man of war by the cotnic 
thos, as well as justice of the appeal, that he 
iterally rolled on the floor in perfect ecstacy. 
Highland Volunteers.—As the Earl of 
B—d—e was travelling from T—th Castle 
to Stirling, he encountered a cart contain. 
ing neither Glenlivit nor Brazy hams, but, 
strange to say, the carcasses of six sturdy 
Celts, tied neck and heel, much, indeed, in the 
same fashion as those worthies the Guinea cap. 
tains were wont to stow away their sable com. 
modities of the same species. In the front of 
the cart were two Highlanders, -by way of 
pioneers, with claymore in hand: in the réar, 
another brace armed with firelocks... The post 
of honour, viz. driving this living hearse, was 
intrusted toa gilly of a superior order. This 
rather extraordinary spectacle being new to his 
lordship, he inquired who was their chief, and 
what they could possibly mean by handling 
men in such a manner in a free country. “Ma 
lort,”’ responded the. kilted Jehu of the Killin 
coach, “* here are sax .tamned scoundrels that 
winna gang on their main feet to be ta Laird o’ 
Macnab’s volunteers; and sae we're just tak. 
ing tem doon.ta Stirling, ta tamned,. curst hal- 
lions, tat ta are, that’ll no pleasure ta laird.” 
The same Whip.—The Laird of Macnab 
being ‘at Leith races, was mounted on an 
animal of such small dimensions, that, with- 
out infringing truth, it may -be asserted, it 
was @ moot point, whether the horse or his 
rider was the bulkyest. At last, when gallop- 


,|ing to the starting .post, to scrutinise the 


lucky winner, down: fell; the .wnfertunate 
Bucephalus, demoti by: the. weight, as 
well as dignity of the mighty chief. In fact, 
the back of the poor beast was actually broken. 
Next year, on the same occasion, he; be- 
strode a-steed not much larger than his un- 
lucky predecessor. He was accosted by a young 
puppy in the following style : .‘¢ Well, Macnab, 
is that the same horse ye had last year?” The 
laird being armed with a weapon of flagellation 
with a shaft little longer than the butt piece of 
an ordi salmon fishing-rod,  prostrated the 
hapless blood to the. briny sands with an over- 
whelming blow, accompanying the, action with 
these. words: “* D—n yere saul! its. no the 
same horse, but ken ye, billy, it’s the same 
whup.” 

Professor H.—A certain rofessor (not a 
hundred miles from Aberdeen) is not more re- 
markable for his writings on political economy, 
than for his frequent total unconsciousness of 
what passes before him. His absence of mind 
is indeed so great, that his excellent spouse once 
wagered that she would accost him on the street, 
inquire after the health of herself and family,and 
that he would not recognise her. This actually 
was the fact. This erudite 7 ni Poon 
ing a soli walk: by the bank e 
in the neighbourh of the city. Immersed 
in cogitations far above this dirty planet, in he 
wahe into the canal, and had advanced to 
within a yard of the. centre, where he must'n- 
evitably have been when an honest 
woman, . washing behind him, bawled 
out, “ Come ont, come aot, fale, bal, e'll 
be droon’t.” warning sounds in 
the tympanum of the professorial ear, had the 
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effect of making Wim turn right about, when 


- er forthwith came ‘to ‘dry land. The’ good 


woman, natu concluding him tobe an 

here the bewildered sage with an 

thy‘and superiority, saying, 

SPeithoty! seed they hae — to an- 
me.”” 

The Laird of Macnab v. the Gaugers. — 
Those myrmidons of the excise in Scotland, 

gaugers, are as much feared and de- 
by the lovers of John Barleycorn, as 
Auld Clootie himself. “How often when the 
casks of the precious liquid have been 
Cle borne away in triumph by the ruth- 
less hands of ‘* the curst horse-leeches o’ the 
excise,” have the spoliated and thirsty victims 
i with unsparing execrations, their 
persecutors to the equally ruthless fangs of the 
sable above mentioned ! 
« And ilka auld wife, cried auld Mahoun ! 
We wish ye luck 0° ye’re prize, man.” 

The luckless smuggler, -in such bitter mo- 
ments, doubtless fi much satisfaction ‘in 
figuring to himself the predatory gauger in the 
clutches of the arch enemy ; and this picture 
affords a refreshing balm to his wounded spirit. 
But, alas! there is little substantial comfort 
even.in this gratifying prospect. His beloved 
mountain-dew, the joy and solace of his life, 
the desire of his heart, is torn-for ever from 
his loving embraces. 

The subject of the following anecdote knew 
far better how to deal with such truculent 
gentry, or “ vermin,” as he was wont to call 
them. In those panic-stricken days, when that 
deevil’s buckie, Buonaparte, threatened inva- 
sion and destruction to this happy land, the 
Laird of Macnab was colonel of one of the 
fencible regiments. On a certain day, the gal- 
lant chieftain was marching at the head of his 
corps onthe road -to Stirling; where it was 
to be quditered for a season. 

Phepencil might, but theypen never can, ade- 
quately portray the grand, piéturesque, and mag- 
nifique appearance of the glorious Celtic chief. 
Goliah of Gath, Alexander, Cesar, all heroes, an- 
cient and modern, nay, what must be an august 
spectacle, the d mogul - enthroned» on 
the back of his elephant,—all dwindle into in- 
significance before the. great Macnab. He be- 
strode a mighty steed of raven blackness, whose 
flowing mane, and long and bushy tail, had 
never suffered under the dilapidating operation 
of the ruthless shears. His ample jacket was 
composed of tartan, adorned with massy silver 
buttons. Adown his breast depended gracefully 
the belted plaid. On his head was the High- 

bonnet, surmounted by waving, lofty 
plumes, which added fearfully to his gigantic 
His puissant limbs were encased in 

no constraining habiliment, no, gentle reader 
as it may appear. to effeminate 
» the ancient philabeg formed his 
veri His warlike hand sus- 
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nay, to meet in mortal strife (if needs be), the 
fell Napoleon himself at the very gates of Stir- 


this feeble description of a being 

} more than mortal, it: is proper to 

call his prowess into action. About seven 
miles from Stirling, a numerous band of ex- 
assailed the rear of the regiment, de- 





hastily up to the front, and told the com- 
mandant the scrape me f were in. ‘Without 
saying a:word, away to the rear furiously gal- 
lops the laird, brandishing his Andrea Ferrara 
in a most terrific style, his visage’ inflamed 
with wrath and indignation. When he came 
up to the aqua vite—‘* Hounds!” he roars 
out in a voice’ of thunder, “‘ what the foul 
fiend want ye here, ye limbs o° Satan, ye 
cursed abortions of the human specie, ye un- 
worty, pitifu’ vermin o’ abomination! Wad 
ye daur to stop his majesty’s offishers and 
men on their way to fight for their king and 
country, and, what’s mair, e’en for the like o’ 
sic wretches as you, ye unchristened whelps o’ 
Belzebub.”” The laird was enough to fright Bel- 
zebub himself, and‘ no wonder he horrified such 
minor devils almost into convulsions. After a 
long pause, during which he regarded them 
with a truly diabolical aspect, one of the boldest 
toustered courage enough to display his badge 
of office, intimating, in a trembling voice, that 
what they did was in the line of their duty. 
‘* Line o’ your duty, and be d—d to ye!” 
vociferated the chief. ‘* By the L—d, if I 
thocht ye worth my while, I ken ae line wad 
fit ye a d—d deal better!” Then turning 
to the rear-rank, he cries, “‘ My lads, this is 
like to be a critic business—/oad wi’ ball ! 
The effect of this appalling order was elec- 
trical: the discoriffited gaugers fled in all di- 
rections, leaving the victorious chief in undis- 
turbed possession of the much-coveted moun. 
tain-dew. 


GREEK YOUTHS. 

S1n,—Having observed the noble use which 
you have uniformly made of the influence of 
the Literary Gazette to bring forward cases on 
which the liberality of the public might be 
laudably employed, I venture to hope that you 
will not refuse insertion to the subjoined state- 
ment; especially as,I observe in your No. for 
Aug. 11, a paragraph respecting education in 
the Ionian Islands,—and it is on the theme of: 
education in Greece that I now wish to interest 
your readers. 

In January 1825, I was induced, by the re- 
presentations of a friend, to visit the British 
and Foreign Central School, in the Borough 
Road, where ten Greek boys had been placed 
for the purposes of education. I was much 
struck with their intelligence, and with the 
progress which they had made in whatever had 
been taught them. One of them, who had 
been in England a year and eight months, 
spoke our language in such perfection that it 
was difficult ‘to discover that he was a foreigner. 
He was then studying Euclid’s Elements, geo- 
metry, and algebra. © The others, who had 
only arrived in this country three months, and 
who had been at school only two, could already 
read, write, and cipher in a-very extraordi 
manner. It was interesting to see their anf. 
mated countenances, and expressive gestures, 
supplying their deficiencies of language. 
one asked them the meaning of a word, it was 
simultaneously acted by them. Thus—to shew 
what going to sleep was—they closed their eyes, 
and reclined their heads upon their hands — 
I often visited these boys, many of whom had 
lost their parents in the horrible calamities of 
their country. Most of them, at’ their early 
age, (the eldest of them was not more than 19), 
had seen sights which, in this: happy land, old 
men die without seeing. This premature ini- 
tiation into the sufferings of life seemed to have 


.|given them a tender and a thoughtful) spirit. 


I have found them distinguished by degp grati- 
tude for the most trifling kindness, by 9 thirst 
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for knowledge, and a high moral sense. One 
of these boys, whose name was Constantine 
Sotiris, shewed, in a remarkable manner, the 
power of education upon the mind. When he 
first came to England, his appearance was that 
of a handsome little savage. He was clothed 
in skins ; a pistol was attached to his girdle, 
and his hair hung in niassegiover his shoulders. 
Once, upon meeting a Turk in the street, he 
was hardly to be prevented from attacking him. 
Yet this boy became the ‘niildest, the most 
tractable of human beings. He received a 


letter from Greece, informing him that his 
father and uncle were killed: -He never held 
up his head from that moment. Soon after, he 


was seized with a pulmonary complaint. He 
} was under my roof till within a few days of his 
death. His patience under a painful and linger- 
ing disease, -his perpetual t: for others, 
his strength andvactivity of mind; were such as 
I have never seen elsewhere, and do not 
to see again. He-was perfeétly aware of his 
r, and did not wish to live except that he 
might see his mother once more. Once he 
said to me, “ If I could see those I live with in 
good health, I think I should be well. I wish 
every one to be well.’’ At another time, he 
said, “ it is better for me to die now, when 
I have few sins. I hope that God has forgiven 
me through Jesus Christ. If I lived longer, 
I might grow wicked. If I die, I shall be so 
peaceful: there will be no more pain or’sorrow. 
Oh, death will be so beautiful!” His counte- 
nance, as he uttered the last words, was lighted 
up with a smile that will not easily pass away 
from my remembrance. It was not of this 
world. He occupied himself to the last, never 
keeping his bed. A:sfew days before his death 
he began to learn Italian; for he said, “ when 
I am employed I do not feel pain.’? Almost 
his latest breath was employed in begging his 
attendant not to sit up with 3 any | r, 
but to go to bed. He’then said, ‘* God bless 
all my friends; and murmuring out.“ ‘my 
mother,” twice, in his own language, he’ laid 
his head upon his hand, and calmly expired. 
I have been more particular in my account 
of this boy, because his disposition, at first, 
appeared less promising than that of his com. 
panions. What may we not hope, then, from 
the diffusion of the entoap of education among 
his countrymen ? 

But I regret to say that the scheme of edu- 
cating a certain number of boys for the purpose 
of establishing schools in Greece, has not met 
with the support which it deserves:’ I say 
which it deserves; for, look at what has been 
already achieved; see what an individual can 
effect, by observing the results of Lord Guild. 
ford’s spirited exertions! Already, one of tke 
young men educated in the’ Borough Road has 
succeeded in establishing a school in Greece on 
the national system. Another is now: sup. 
porting himself by attending daily at the house 
of two noble families, the branches of 


If| which he actually instructs in English gram. 


mar, as well as arithmetic! The con. 
duct of two of the others has induced private 
individuals to take upon themselves the charges 
of their educati But there are five left, at 
this time, without the means of support; and 
shall it be said that they were returned to their 
native country with only half an education, 
because the "English ‘were slow to‘ subscribe 
to the advancement of so noble’ a’ purpose ? 
This can only be because the’ subject has not 
been made sufficiently known ‘to the public; for 
surely there-is no want of in ‘the 
British character. ‘Through the im, sir, 





of your widely diffused Journal, I now trust, 





part, where frequently ten or twenty bars have | 


no’ anion, Ne Maaets pe 

doubt, knew well enough how to fillup at the 

of the moment, but which leave every other 
if without the score, at a great loss, 


Haut 

quities have lately been discovered, nearly OPy 

ummel,| posite Vieux-Brissac (the Mons Brisaicus of 

the Roman itineraries). The coal and cinders 

says the Courier du Bas Rhin) indicate a con. 
tion; and the name itself— 


ves the idea of devastation. 
+ designs, medals, domes. 


ou denburg, 
Urns, vases of 


tie utensils, cc. anid a brick marked LXXI, 


Académie deg Sciences.——-On the sixth of 


‘this month, the Académie des Sciences pro- 


ceeded to ballot. for a foreign associate, to fill 


bach, of Gottingen; Robert Brown, of Lon. 
don ; Leopold de Buch, of Berlin; Dalton, of 
Manchester; Olbers, of Bremen; CEérsted, of 
Copenhagen ; Plana, of Turin; and Simmer- 
ing, of Frankfort, Oo » feminy: there ap- 
peared, of 44 voters, 30 for Mr. Young; 5 for 
M, Blumenbach; 4 for M, Olbers ; 2 for M. 
Plata; 2 for Mr. Brown; and 1 for M, Sém- 
mering. In consequence, Mr. Young was pro- 


time, }Claimed a foreign associate of the Academy. 
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Tree lie 
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Encouragement of Ingenious Inventions, &c. 
~The Oxford Herald, after quoting a passage 
in one of our recent Paris letters, which noticed 
the encouragement given by the French go- 
vernment to new projects 
- etan expresses 4 strenuous wish that 


commerce and}ren, ti 


es is particularly unwhole. 
be picked out before ° 

the cresses are served up. is one 
however, from which the water-cress is brought 
very genuine, and unmixed. Between Bath and 


movable, and have no tenacity, they afford 
a@ very infirm footing, and it is highly danger. 
ous to venture far from the solid ground : - yet, 
as the finest cresses grow in the most remote 
places, the r people who gather them do 
venture, and every year some of them fall 
sacrifices to their trade. There is now a poor 
man from that neighbourhood, in London, who 
eries cresses of a superior quality, which he 
procures from thence, about the streets, in the 
Vicinity of Euston Square. He is distinguished 
by a certain musical cadence in his cry, which 
has something very sweet in the sound.” He 
was himself for several years in this 
perilous pursuit, and frequently at the hazard 
of his life. He latterly took the precaution of 
tying a cord round his body, which was fastened 
to a stake on the firm bank; and secured, in, 
this way, like the samphire gatherers, he veh- 
tured, not into the air, but into the moré dan. 
gerous quicksand. Here he ‘has often silik 
below his shoulders, and has been drawh out 
with difficulty by men on the bank. In 
this —_ he sup a wife and seven ‘child. 

ill the eldest, a fine boy of eighteen, 
undertook to relieve his father from the peril- 


any that is fit for use, at any accessible 
tance: the boy was thus led to seek 
by going farther than usual into 
and, in the 


siderable way from the solid 
denly° disappeared; the earth » 3 
and swallowed him up; and no trace of 
him has ever since been discovered. 

newa of the reached the family, 
mother rushed out to share the fate of 
child, and was with great difficulty saved. 
the first time since the acciden :, 

peat oye large family, whore is now 
support is y—and there 
something so ve and sad in the naturally 
sweet tone 


trade of gathering | spondent. 


water-creases ; and yet it is as dangerous, and 
attended with more accidents, perhaps, than 
the other. The consumption of crude 

i great in London, inso- 


by a numerous tribe of persons, who collect it in 
brooks and shallows in the vicinity of town 


These, however, have failed to supply the de-}’ 


late Mr. Gifford and Mr. Bulmer.— 
Shortly after the Right Hon. ae reenes4 
was appointed Secre of State for the 
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course of payment ; 
ions. he was wont to 
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pine 2 written on any 

he might accidentally 

t of Shirley’s Dramatic 

t be correcting at the 

- ‘adie cee tines 
du t e 
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of the satirist, pe we — 
the possession 1) printer, we have 
wae ie Po with ‘the following Admonitory 
to which @ canteten has_ been | gi™ 
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© qui, terribili regem prestare securi 

gaudes, ov ricrars revrwy ! 
Nummorum (vox Ley oad apud m A rsaby > yaa stabat acervus 
officii merces la Fy 


apes faciunt, wathendoun depenth. 
dn dipenieery Reietio to the Right Worthy Gentiomept, 
Buimer, Gentleman Pensioner 
6 thou, wh fey cabs the right o sand 
i res Bat with dreaded axe in hand, 
Bulmer! know, my board 


rE Eo fe) }) 
—for service done, the bounteous meed. 
Wisdom’s and hither speed ; 


Manzoni, an Italian poet, has become very 

— upon the continent. A romance of 

blished, makes as great a noise 

fa tal om Tuas. as if puffing were a prac. 
tice in the journals of these countries. 

The Medico-Botanical rose fa London has 


iety of Paris 
1 oticinel and forth under a 
auspices to 
for which rise te the Tingligh’ oclety- will 
‘them. 

Africa.—M. Rousseau, the French Consul. 
general at Tripoli, has despatched to feet 
ph aac Society of yes a t number 
of i : ed with , and 
some paler details with respect to the wan, 
dering tribes in the kingdom of Tripoli and in | Ba 
the interior of Africa, which will serve as a 


pplement to his ** Genealogical Table of the 
Tribes.” He has also 


mare raiabl as it is 


y 
from fragments. He a 


Thn-Khaldoun, which 

ions in neral, and 

the Arab tribes. , M, 

of a iy ntercicing 

ch he intends to trans, 
a Society. 

to the 


the lives of the other prisoners, officers as well 
as soldiers, were saved; and they were well 
» | treated at Cromasie, the capital of the country. 
As the Ashantean monareh has forbidden any 
white to penetrate into his kingdom, an at- 
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tempt has been made, but hitherto without | west or 


. | success, to induce some of the Fantees to go 


on. @ mission to. Cromasie from the English | successful 


settlements on the coast. 
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Mr. Marshall, wh 0 has also levying contributions from 
the genius of the times in literature and the arts, to enrich 


his miscellany. 
Portraits of the most. celebrated painters of all the 


schools, executed in Uchography. with a memoir of their 
lives, and a short notice of + most celebrated works. 
The whole to be completed in ~q 3! monthly numbers, 
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ately, a Periodical Work on the Fruits cultivated for the 
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